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“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 1}d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 3d. 










MISCELLANEOUS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for thie column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Boz Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this effice not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All communications should be. addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
LIFE,’ * Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
S*¥ AGE ~ DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 

HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Etc. 

No Emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic, a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—-WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 

ONEGAL HAND-WOVEN TWEED, 

selected; hand-knit stockings and 
wader socks. Tweed patterns on request. 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


URS.—Avoid those tortured to death. 
Buy only those named on the Fur 
Crusade White List. Also use humane traps 
for rabbits, rats, mice, moles.—Write to 


Major VAN DER BYL, Wappenham Tow- 

ceater. 

BRONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 


‘Topographical Indicators, etc.—H. B. SALE, 


Ltp., Birmingham. 
BE TALLER! ! 
Details, 6d. 
Height Specialist, 
VENING SHOES recovered to match— 
in Satin, Crépe or Brocade, Court Shoes, 
straps, Is. 6d. extra, with your material 
Patterns from GALLOPS, 108, 
S.W.1. (Est. 1906.) 


Mutt RES TREASURED MEMO- 
RLES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from 1 guinea. A 


Extra Inches Count! ! 
stamp.—MALCOLM Koss, 
Scarborough. 





IIs., 
from 7s. 6d. 
Knightsbridge, 


from any photograph, 
Charming ‘Xmas_ Gift. Old miniatures 
restored.—-VALERIE SERRES, 68A, The Hill, 
Wimbledon, London, 8.W.19. (Tel.: Wim- 
bledon 5459.) Established 1760. 
DOG FOOD 
FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. 
OHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS, 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 19s. cwt. “OWD 


NUGGETS, made from 
(Both small squares), 
Argyle St., Liverpool. 


BOB" (Regd.) 
roasted rusk, 18s. cewt. 
f.o.r., ARGYLE MILLS, 


DOGS FOR SALE 


HOWS. — Brilliant self-red puppies, also 
blacks by Tsinling Fung Chen, son of 
Champion Niclos Marksman. —Apply FREE, 
“ Stonleigh,”” Frenchay, nr. Bristol. ‘Phone: 
Fishponds 189. 
COTTISH Champion 
Heather Fashion Hint. Three puppies 
by this famous dog, Dark Brindle and Black, 
12 weeks old. Dog 10 gns., Bitch 8 gns. 
KENDALL JACKSON, Craigside Hydro, 
Llandudno, North Wales. 


SITUATION VACANT 





TERRIERS, 


DECORATIONS, 
competent 
Gardens, 


A LTERATIONS, 
A.R.P., wanted anywhere ; 
working foreman.—31, Parkside 

East Barnet, Herts. 


GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 
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LONDON TO GLENBEIGH, Co. KERRY, 
15+ HOURS, 


THE HOTEL xiiv. 








Prices and designs from the makers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey. 


GARDEN SEATS, trellis, arches, pergolas, 
swings, see-saws wattle and sheep 
Ps a. ING AND GATES. 
atalogues on application. 
Row.ann ‘BROS. (TIMBER MERCHANTS), LTD., 
Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: 40-42, Oxford St., W. 


hurdles. 


TWEEDS 


Wak WISDOM IN TWEEDS.—-Frazers’ 
famous Scottish Tweeds solve the 
problems of serviceable clothing in war time 
—they wear magnificently without losing 
their good looks. We offer you this Autumn 
a wonderful range of new designs and 
colourings in Lovat, Harris, Orkney, Shetney 
and Glen checks.—Patterns on request to 
Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH LTD., Perth. 


WEEDS AND BLANKETS.—Cellular 
Blankets from 3s. 6d., cot size, 17s. 
each, double bed. Homespun Tweeds 3s. 
yard, 28in. wide.—Write for samples, 
DENHOLM TWEEDS AND BLANKETS, Denholin, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


FAk! Y BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 
logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 
moderns,“ K.,”" 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W.18. 


PLAYING CARDS WANTED 





ANTED URGENTLY.— Packs of playing 
cards, in any condition, for use in 
troops’ recreation rooms for whist drives, etc. 
during winter evenings. Acknowledgment 
gratefully sent to donors by Regiment where 
even one pack is weleome.—Send to ** 4.537.” 


MEDICAL 


VACCINE by the Mouth. Secure im- 

munity from COLDS and INFLUENZA 
for four to six months by taking “ BUCCA- 
LINE” Brand Tablets, 5s., post free (specia! 
children’s pack, 3s. 6d.), from the Agents ; 
HAYMAN & FREEMAN, Chemists, 93 Picca- 
dilly, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 4231.) 








News for lovers of Important People 





obs. 


Spirax binding. 


THE 
DOWD CALENDAR 
OF CHILDREN 


With 13 exquisite drawings by J. H. DOWD 
beautifully reproduced in Lithograph 


In box ready for posting. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS : 


Ged. 


Postage 6d. 





A COUNTRY 





LIFE 


PUBLICATION 





BOURNEMOUTH 
CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— 
Five-star A.A. and R.A.C. Hot Sea- 
water baths. Uninterrupted sea views. 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. 


(Licensed) GLENBEIGH 


GLENBEIGH, CO. KERRY 
FREE GARAGE. 
Ideal Holiday . for Touring the 


Kingdom of Ker Extensive 
SUB- TROPIC AL GAR- 











FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL 
IDEAL WINTER RESIDENCE 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well-appointed Hotel facing Sea and 
Lounge. 


South. Spacious Lounges and Sun 
Central Heating throughout. Excellent Cuisine 
and Wine Cellars. Lift. Own Garage 


Recreation Room. Talking. Pictures. 
MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure. 

R. J. 8. FIELDS, 


Telephone No. : 
Manager and Director. 


671-672. 


DENS, in the midst of delightful 
Mountain Scenery. Lakes and Sea. 
Finest surf-bathingin Ireland. Three- 
and-a-half miles silver-sand beach at 
Rossbeigh. Golf links Dooks (9 holes). 
Open all yearround. Extensive good 
Rough Shooting ; finest Cock Shoot- 
ing south of Ireland on Lickeen 
Estate, reserved to our guests. Riding 
Stables attached, specially reduced 
terms this season. Exceptionally 
mild in winter. Turf fires. Homely 
and cheerful. Moderate terms. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. 








"Phone: Glenbeigh 4. , Telegrams : 





WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 


In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. Fac- 
ing own Gardens. Very Quiet. Garage. 

Central Heating. 


“ The Hotel, Glenbeigh.”’ 








Leave London, G.W. Ry. 6.55, 7.55 p.m., L. M.S. 
8.45 p.m., arrive Killarney 12.20 p.m., arrive 
Glenbeigh, per motor, 1.15 p.m. (for Lunch). 





























FOoOY 


LES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


New and second-hand 


JOIN THE GARDEN BOOK CLUB 
CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
GERrard 5660 (16 Lines). 


113 - 125, 
Telephone : 


books on every subject. 
OVER 10,000 MEMBERS ! 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

















GARDENING 


ILLUSTRATED 


A COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


The paper for the experienced amateur and 
professional gardener 





a — 


This week’s issue (November 4th) contains 
the following articles : 


WESTERN NORTH AMERICAN 


ALPINES 


THE FIRE THORNS By G. C. Taylor 


THE BEAN TRIBE 


By Eleanor Sinclair Rohde 
VEGETABLE GARDENING IN 


NOVEMBER 


in addition to the Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence 
pages, and other weekly features. 





EVERY FRIDAY —3d. 


On Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or a specimen copy 
can be obtained from : 


The Publisher, ‘‘ Gardening Illustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street. 


Covent Garden, 








SO0: 


By W. H. A. Preece 


London, W.C.2. 



































ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TowzR House, 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


~VoLt. LXXXVI. No. 2233. 


TAP 7 y y I ~ Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Printed in England. SA ru RDAY ; NOV EMBER 4th, i 939. Subsssigtion elas ae phncnateell Post Free. 


Enterec as Second-Class Matter at the 








New York. U.S.A. Post Office. Inland, 63s. Canadian, 60s. Foreign, 71s. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
Telephone: AND WALTON AND LEE Telegrams: 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
Eminently suitable for Office or A.R.P. purposes 


45 MINUTES BY RAIL FROM LONDON. 


Fine Georgian Mansion, about 350 feet above sea level, amidst a finely-timbered 
park, approached by a long carriage drive with lodge at entrance. 





‘ a 
ger" PGs De 
£o fn 
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ABOUT 50 ROOMS, 8 bathrooms and domestic offices. 

Electric light; central heating, and passenger lifts. 
Garages, Stabling and spacious outbuildings. 


Well-wooded Pleasure Grounds with croquet lawn, grass and paved terraces, tennis 
courts, large walled kitchen garden. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED, FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR, 
AT A REASONABLE RENT 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (. 9787.) 


SURREY AND HANTS BORDERS 
Admirable for School or Institution (over 50 Rooms) 


44 MILES FROM LONDON. 700FT. UP WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS. 








An imposing Mansion, in good order, substantially built, standing on gravel soil, 
and approached by a drive with entrance lodge. 





Panelled halls, 4 reception rooms, billiard room, about 40 bed and dressing rooms, 
4 bathrooms and complete offices. Oak floors. 


Central heating; electric light; Company’s water; main drainage. 
Stabling and Garage. Cottage. 
Beautiful Grounds with specimen trees, hard and grass tennis courts, walled gardens. 
FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES, UP TO 400 IF REQUIRED 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,010.) 
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tte: NICHOLAS Telegraphic Addresces 


** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
Regent {case (Established 1882) ‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


_ LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.r1. 








EAST BERKS 


Conveniently placed within walking distance of Church, Shops and Station of the electrified Southern Railway (Waterloo 60 mins.). Several first-class Golf Courses handy. 





A FASCINATING OLD FARMHOUSE 


(COMPLETELY MODERNISED). 
OAK PANELLED LOUNGE HALL. LARGE DRAWING ROOM. STUDY. DINING ROOM (oak panelled), 
EXCELLENT OFFICES WITH MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM, 7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GARDEN 


HARD TENNIS COURT AND PADDOCK; IN ALL 3 ACRES. 2 BARNS. STABLING (now used as Stores). GARAGES. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
PRICE £6,000 (FREEHOLD) 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 








— WINKWORTH & CO. 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I. 
40 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON SUSSEX. LONDON 45 MINS. 


50 minutes by rail. Main line station 6 miles. Sandstone soil, Beautiful country. By frequent electric train service. Main station 34 miles: another 4 a mile. 








A MANOR HOUSE WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT A GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
All labour-saving devices installed on latest principles. All on 2 floors. Fitted in a much-favoured district. 11 bed, 2 bath and 4 reception rooms. Main services 
basins. Parquet floors. Oak timbering. 12 bedrooms, 5 handsome bathrooms. with gas. Fitted basins in best bedrooms. 
4 reception rooms. Cottages. Lovely Grounds. Large lake. STABLING. GARAGE. MATURED GROUNDS. 
FOR SALE WITH 25 ACRES FOR SALE WITH 4 ACRES 
Agents: WiInkwortu & Co., Estate Offices, 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 








DEVON BUCKS 


In a beautiful position 600ft. above sea, on the edge of Dartmoor. Chiltern Hills, high above sea level ; under an hour by rail from London. 
am A VERY WELL 
INTERESTING 


FITTED HOUSE 


in first-class order. 


OLD HOUSE 


10-14 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms and 4 reception 

rooms. 9-10 bedrooms, 4 fine 
hi :, 3-4 recep- 
Central heating. atheoemes, ae 
tion rooms. 
STABLING, GARAGE 

ete. Main services. 


SHOOTING OVER WELL-TIMBERED 


3,700 ACRES. GROUNDS 


Trout fishing—Salmon and Parkland of 








obtainable. 
OVER 
TO BE LET AT 
LOW RENT 100 ACRES 
Agents, WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents, WINKworTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





NEWBURY 4; MILES 


About 400ft. up facing South, on sandy loam soil. 
Near a favourite Village. 


The Modern’ Red 
Brick and Tile Resi- 
dence commands a 
good view. Hall, 3 
reception, 8 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. 
Co.’s electricity. 
Excellent water sup- 
ply (Co.’s available). 
Modern drainage. 
Garage. 2 Cottages. 
Well laid out gardens 
and grounds. Hard 
Grassphalte tennis 
court, with summer 
house and grass tennis 
court. Clipped yew 
hedges, Jawns, rock 
and kitchen gardens, 


ABOUT 3 ACRES orchard, 
Freehold for Sale at a Low Price. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37.365.) 


GLOS. AND OXON BORDERS 


Occupying a nice position in the village, facing South. 
THE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Built of Cotswold 
stone with stone tiled 
roof. 

Lounge hall, 4 re- 
ception rooms, 13-16 
bedrooms, 3. bath- 
rooms, 
Central heating. 
Companies’ electric 
light, power, gas 
and water. 
Telephone installed. 
Main drainage. 
Stabling and garage. 
Cottage. 
Grass tennis court, 
Flower beds and bor- 
ders, rose garden, 2 
stone-built summer- 
houses ; paddock. 











ABOUT 3 ACRES 
Hunting with two first-class Packs. 
Freehold for Sale, or might be Let Unfurnished. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,371.) 


SUSSEX COAST 


In a beautiful position close to the sea; adjoining the Downs 
and Golf Course. 
A PICTURESQUE MODERN HOUSE 
Built of stone, ex- 
tremely well planned 
and in first-rate order 
throughout. 





Lounge hall, 3. re- 
ception rooms, 8 bed- 
rooms, 3. bathrooms. 
All main services. 
Garage. 

Very beautiful 
GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 
About 6 ACRES 


(would be 
divided). 





For Sale, Freehold, at a Moderate Price. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (30,724.) 


20 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


Facing South and South-West, with good distant views. 
GEORGIAN HOUSE WITH OVER 5 ACRES 





A typical example of 
the period, erected in 
about 1800, of brick 
with slated roof and 
standing on a mixed 
soil. Hall, 4 reception, 
9 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms and offices. 
Companies’ electric- 
ity, power, gas and 
waiter, Central heat- 
ing. Modern drainage. 
Cottage. Stabling. 
Garage. 


Well laid-out gardens, 
with lawn, walled 
kitchen garden, glass, 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR TO LET 

Hunting. Golf. Polo. 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,434.) 








DEVONSHIRE 


1¥% miles of Salmon and Trout Fishing. 
Occupying a fine position about 430ft. above sea level. 


Facing S. and W. with 
views over the Taw 
Valley. The Residence 
is in good order, ap- 
proached by 2 drives, 
Hall, 4  receprion, 
billiard room, 11) or 
23 bedrooms (wing of 
12 rooms bricked up), 
3 bathrooms, 
Central heating, elec- 
tric light, good waver, 
modern drainage. 
Stabling and garage 
accommodation, 
Lodge. Buildings. 
Giounds, tennis court, 
rock garden, 2 kitchen 
gardens, Meadow 
and woodland. 





ABOUT 43 ACRES 
To be Sold Freehold. Hunting. Golf. Polo. 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, (21,701.) 





30 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


5 miles main line station; 45 minutes from Town. 
A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Equipped with all 
modern improve- 
ments 
4 reception, lounge 
hall, long gallery or 
ballroom, 12 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Companies’ water and 
electricity. 
Stabling and garage 
with flat over. 
Lodge ; exceptionally 
fine gardens, spacious 
lawns, herbaceous 
borders, rockery. 
Woodland walks. 









Tae a * ~ ts 
ABOUT 11 ACRES 
Freehold for Sale by Private Treaty. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (25,971.) 


DORSET COAST 


Premier Position in Lyme Regis. Lovely views over the 
harbour and the coastline towards Portland. 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE 





Thoroughly up to 
date and in first-rate 
order, 

Hall, 3 reception 
rooms, recreation 
room, 9 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms, 
GARAGE. 

All main services, 
Beautiful Terraced 
Gardens, quite se- 
eluded and with unin- 
terrupted sea views, 






Greenhouse 
and kitchen garden. 


w aire ve 


ABOUT 1% ACRES. To be Sold Freehold or would be 
Let Furnished with immediate possession. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,27 


ON OUTSKIRTS OF OLD VILLAGE 


5 miles Aylesbury. 43 miles London. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 


Dating from about 
1600, built of stone, 
with tiled roof ana 
having oak floors, 
staircases and beams, 
and standing 5001. 
above sea level. 
Hall, 3 reception, 10 
bed and dressing, 
bathroom, offices. 
Central heating, elec- 
tricity, water supply. 
Garage, stabling,farm 
buildings, bungalow. 
Gardens attractively 
laid out. 2 tennis 
courts, rose and kit- 
chen garden, excellent 
pastureland. 





a 


ABOUT 90 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold. (The House would be Sold with less land.) 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, Wi. (37,916.) 





Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London. 








(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on page iii.) 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 





In beautiful unspoiled country on the Surrey and Sussex borders. 


ATTRACTIVE 


A SINGULARLY 


PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD 
HOUSE 


(originally a farmhouse), enjoying perfect 


seclusion and approached by a long drive. 


LOUNGE HALL, MUSIC ROOM, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

14 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS, ETC. 


Main electric light and water. 
Central heating. 


Ayents, HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 


JUST SOUTH OF LEITH HILL 





Arlington Street, St 


300ft. above sea level. 


ESTATE OF 107 ACRES 


STABLING. GARAGE, FARMERY. 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE. 


2 COTTAGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
GARDENS 
OF DELIGHTFUL CHARACTER, 
designed by the late Miss Jekyll; together 
with rich pastureland and woodland, the whole 
forming a most compact property. 


wr 22 a 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


James's, S.W.1. 


(8.49,457.) (REGent 8222.) 





A LUXURIOUS ULTRA-MODERN RESIDENCE 
BENTLEY HOUSE, HALLAND, SUSSEX 


Close to the Village. 4 miles from Uckfield. 
6 miles from Lewes. 


8 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Complete domestic offices. 


Co.'s electricity. Good water supply. Modern drainage. 
GARAGES. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 
PASTURE AND WOODLANDS. 
In all about 84 ACRES 


FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 


OR WOULD BE LET ON LEASE. 
Joint Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
(MAYfair 6341); and HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(€.48,879.) (REGent 8222.) 





NEAR FAMOUS 
In a quiet situation under a mile from Station and 
35 MINUTES FROM LONDON. 
CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


Drive approach, galleried hall, billiard room, 2 other reception rooms, usual 
offices, with servants’ hall, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ete. 
Central heating. All main services. 


GARAGE, 
LOVELY GARDENS MOST TASTEFULLY LAID OUT. 
ABOUT IY ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
(REGent 8222.) 


Agents : 
(8.50,802.) 


6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 





LOVELY PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


230ft. up on a gravel soil, 


Commanding magnificent views. 


FOR SALE 


PICTURESQUE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


LOUNGE (37ft. by 16ft.). 
SITTING ROOM (22ft. by 17ft.). 
DINING ROOM. 

7 BEDROOMS. 

2 BATHROOMS, Ete. 


Central Heating. 
Co.'s Electric Light 
and Water. 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 





Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


STABLING, GARAGE, 


COTTAGE, 
GARDENS, 


WOODLAND, ORCHARD 
AND 


PADDOCK. 


in all 


ABOUT 1!8 ACRES 


(H.50,429.) (REGent 8222.) 





SUSSEX COAST 


In a favoured part with lovely views over the Downs. 
TO BE SOLD. 
A CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 


with hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms and good 
domestic offices with 
maids’ sitting room. 
Co.'s services. 
Main drainage. 
CENTRAL HEAT- 
ING THROUGHOUT. 


Well laid out Gardens 
with lawns, flower and 
kitchen gardens, grass 
tennis court, etce.; in ail 


about 
ACRES 





MIGHT BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
REGent 8222. 


Agents : 
(c.49,227.) 


GARAGE for 2 CARS.” 





BUSHEY HEATH 


Actually adjoining and with gate opening on to a Common. 
500ft. up. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


South aspect. Gravel soil. 


LET. 
THIS OLD- 


FASHIONED 
RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception rooms, 


5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, etc. 





or would be 


Company's services. 
Main drainage. 


GARAGE for 2 cars. 


Chauffeur’s rooms. ae a * 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(R.1551.) (REGent 8222.) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 















BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON (Phone 0081) and HAMPSTEAD (Phone 0082) 
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Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


COUNTRY LIFE. vii. 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Overbid-Piccy, London.” 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








SUFFOLK 
In a pretty part of the county a few 


miles from the Coast, and within easy 
reach of main line station. 


TO BE SOLD. 
A REALLY FIRST-RATE 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 
with a 
Perfectly Appointed 
Residence 


standing in delightful Grounds, and 
finely timbered lands. Lounge hall, 
4 reception, 17-18 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, etc. Fitted lavatory basins 
(h. and ec.) in principal rooms. Main 
electricity ; central heating. 


Cottages for men. 


Two capital mixed Farms, one with old 
Manor House. 


500 ACRES 
Would be sold with smaller area. 


Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. 
(17,003.) 








A REALLY CHARMING OLD XliIVth 
CENTURY RESIDENCE 


with distinctive period features, pleasantly mellowed by time, 
whilst maintained in first-rate repair and condition. 


Appointments. 


Delightful secluded situation, in the heart of unspoiled rural surroundings, yet near small 


in harmony with the character of the Residence, and must specially appeal to a Garden-lover, 





BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
AND THE COAST 


All 


Modern 





Main Electricity and Water, Central Heating, etc. 
4 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Garages. 2 Cottages. 
old country town. 


Matured Gardens forming an Ideal Setting 





Woodland, with stream and cascades, etc. 
VERY MODERATE PRICE WITH 21 ACRES 
Very highly recommended by Sole Agents, as above. (17,143.) 














£7,750 


(or House and small area 
might be sold separately). 
Fine Elizabethan 
Replica 
well-appointed and modern- 
ised with Main Electricity 
and Water. Central Heating. 


4 reception, dozen bedrooms, 
Bathrooms. 


Dry soil. South aspect. 
Woods. 130 Acres 


Agents, OSBORN and 
MERCER. (16,957.) 








SOMERSET 


Secluded, amidst finely timbered old 
Grounds of about 10 ACRES. 


ONLY £1,900 


In good social and Hunting district, a 
“ safe"’ rural area, near good town in 
NORTHANTS 
For Sale, 

An Old Manor House 
of 9 bedrooms, etc. ; all modern 
appointments. 

Stabling, Cottage, etc. 
BOUNDED BY RIVER WITH 2 Acres 


TROUT FISHING. Early Inspection advised. 
(M.2125.) (M.2122.) 


GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
with Lounye, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
tathroom. Modern Conveniences, etc. 


STABLING. GARAGE, 


Well-timbered Old Gardens of 























25 MINS. FROM TOWN 


by train, yet in country 


IN WOODLANDS ADJOINING 
GOLF COURSE 


NR. BANBURY 


Good Hunting District. For Sale 
UP-TO-DATE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
of a dozen bedrooms, ete. Modern 


For Sale, a very good Conveniences. 








Modern Georgian House STABLING. COTTAGES. 
of 2 reception, 4 bed, 2 bath. Matured Grounds and Pasture. 
Modern Conveniences, Garage, ete. 30 Acres 
(M.2129.) (1€,730.) 








RESIDENTIAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE. 


1% HOURS WEST 
OF LONDON 











b PNT srg 
with a very handsome 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
well placed in a finely wooded Park with Lake, and containing about 18 bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms, ete. The whole property is in first-rate order, and thoroughly up-to- 
date in its appointments. 

Numerous Cottages. Home Farm and one other Farm let to 
excellent tenants. 
Capital Sporting Woodlands. 


450 ACRES 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,063.) 


Very moderate outgoings. 





700ft. up on _ beautifully 
wooded hills, amidst unspoilt 
country near Sevenoaks. 


EASY DAILY REACH 
OF LONDON 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Modern Conveniences. 
Stabling, ete. 
Finely Timbered Gardens. 
PARK AND WOODS 
£4,500 30 ACRES 


Agents: 


OSBORN & MERCER. 
(M.2135.) 











DORSET 











Blackmore Vale Hunt. 2 hours by train from Town. 


A Well-Appointed Country House 


Hall, 4 reception, 12 bed and dressing rooms (with fitted lav. basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 


STABLING, 3 COTTAGES. 





350ft. up, with avenue carriage drive with Lodge; surrounded by 
Beautifully Timbered Old Grounds and Park 
of 50 Acres. 


Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. 
or with 5 Acres, for £8,000. (15,890.) 


Moderate Price of £10,000, 











OSBORN & MERCER, “ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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Telephone No.: 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





ON THE BEDS-BUCKS BORDERS 


Hunting with 4 or 5 packs. 
ONE OF THE SHOW PLACES OF THE COUNTY 
Approached by long drive. 


THIS ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
-~ ¥ if Large stone - flagged 
fn, hall, lounge hall, 3 
reception rooms, bil- 
liards room, 9 bed and 
dressina rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, up - to - date 
offices: main electric 
light and water, central 
heating, modern 

drainage. 

Garages. Stabling. 
Chauffeur’s cottage. 
Lodge and farmery. 
Exceptionally — well- 
timbered grounds. 
spacious lawns, 
walled kitchen garden, 
ete. ; beautiful park- 
land; in all about 






45 ACRES. 
The Freehold of this really unique Property is for Sale 
Inspected and confidently recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1.  (6985,) 





WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY TO 


SECURE A UNIQUE BARGAIN 


On the outskirts of small Country Town, 50 miles South of London, enjoying complete 
seclusion midst parklike surroundings. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


is approached’ by 
} mile drive and 

secondary = entrance 

with lodge. 

On two floors are 15 

bed and dressing rooms, 

2 baths, 4 reception 
and billiards room. 

Central heating. 
Co.'s electricity and 
water. 





Garages with Chauf- 
feur’s flat, 2 Cottages. 
Home Farm with 
modern buildings. 


£3,700 WITH ABOUT 200 ACRES 


All further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (4.2771.) 


W. SOMERSET, with views of SEA and MOOR 


Beautifully situate on the 
hillside and therefore difficult 
to adequately portray. 


£4,500 
FOR SALE 


A most attractive and well- 
planned RESIDENCE, with 
7 bed, 2 bath, hall, and good 
reception rooms, ete. 


Co.’s Services. 
OUTBUILDINGS. 
COTTAGE, 
4%, ACRES 


OF MATURED GROUNDS, 
ORCHARD ETC. 





Owner’s Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (¢.7130.) 


NEWBURY AND READING 


A PROFITABLE SMALL FARM OF 50 ACRES WITH A 
CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 





Recently modernised 
and redecorated 
throughout. 


6 bed, 3 bath, 3 recep- 


tion rooms. Main 
water, electricity, new 
drainage. 


Garages. Stabling. 
Fine Spacious Farm 
Buildings, brick-built 
and in first-rate order. 
Hard Tennis 
Court. 





4 Acres Wood. 30 Acres 
FOR SALE 


4 Acres Market Garden. asture, 
In all about 


50 ACRES 


12 Acres Orchard. 





Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 


W.1. (A.4679.) 








Telegrams: 
TURLORAN, Audley, 
London. 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET. LONDON. W.1. 


Telephone: 
Gros. 2838 
(3 lines.) 





DELIGHTFUL THATCHED HOUSE 


South Aspect. View to Sea. 





Garages. 
I modern 

comforts. FOR SALE or TO LET, standing high 
in about 1 Acre. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. 

GARAGE. 
Co.’s water and electric light. Immediate possession, 
FREEHOLD 

or might be Let Unfurnished on Lease.—Agents : TURNER Agents : 
LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. (Gros. 2838.) . Ae 


OUTH DORSET.—Charm of age; 








(Gros, 2838.) 


SURREY—SUSSEX 
BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM. 
GENTLEMAN’S' ESTATE 

(in Park away 


Lovely views and beautiful grounds; lakes, hard and grass 
tennis courts, 


10 principal bed and dressing rooms, 9 staff rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms; suite well-proportioned reception rooms; oak 
panelling and floors, 


Home Farm and agricultural land, lodges and cottages, 


300 ACRES, 


TURNER LorD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, 


ON A GOLF COURSE. 


SURREY—BERKS BORDERS 








from road). 





?) 


ODERN, CHARACTER HOUSE,.—Hall, 3 
good recepiion rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms: 
excellent offices. Main water, gas; electric light. Central! 
heating. GARAGE, ; ; ial 
Old forest trees, lawns, kitchen garden, flower beds, 
FREEHOLD. 5 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD or TO LET UNFURNISHED. 
Agents: TURNER Lorp & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, 
fon 


(Gros, 2838.) 


Outbuildings. 





W 








ESTABLISHED 
1899. 


MARTEN & CARNABY, F.A.I. (of LONDON) 


Temporary Office: 23, CHURCH STREET, REIGATE 


Telephone: 
REIGATE 3361-2. 





REIGATE 


Easy reach of Station and Shops. 


£165 


double garage ; 


SURREY—CLOSE TO SUSSEX BORDERS 


PER ANNUM. 
Century RESIDENCE, of mellow brick and 
half-timbering ; recently modernised and restored ; 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception; Chauffeur’s flat over 
Co.'s services ; 


IN ALL ABOUT 


SURREY 
Overlooking Golf Course. 
-A fascinating XVIth 


stabling for 4; paddock. 


11} ACRES. 








cent views; modernised ; 
reception ; main services ; 


£130 ®&R.ANNUM.— 1 
COTTAGE, -of brick and part tile-hung 


elevation ; on an elevated position, commanding magnifi- 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 
double garage. 


APPROXIMATELY 2 ACRES. 


A picturesque TUDOR 











PER 


£11 





CHARMING MODERNISED 


SMALL 
GEORGIAN HOUSE, situate in the best residential 


part of the Town. Recently redecorated and in perfect 
order. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Garage. 
Main services. Delightful Garden of 1 Acre, 





FREEHOLD. Low Price, or would be Let Furnished. 








ANNUM.—A charming old-world 
SURREY COTTAGE, set in an orchard ; 
completely modernised ; 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms; garage and stable; paddocks, 

IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES. 


_ rooms. Central heating throughout. 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 2 reception rooms, Garage. Main services. 1 Acre, 


N.B.—All the above are in completely rural areas away 
from all development and yet with reasonable bus services. 





DELIGHTFUL. MODERN HOUSE, oceu- 
pying a magnificent position with far-reaching 


views. Exceptionally good accommodation with large 


FREEHOLD MODERATE PRICE. 
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sili CURTIS & HENSON amide 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) . ** Submit, London.” 
LONDON 








UNDER 25 MILES WEST OF TOWN.—A QUEEN DORKING DISTRICT, on a Southern slope of CHILTERN HILLS (near Chesham and Amer- 
ANNE HOUSE in a small park. Galleried hall, 3 Holmbury Hill, within easy reach of London.— sham; 25 miles North-west of London), Attractive 
reception rooms, 15 bed and dressing rooms (all fitted Very ATTRACTIVE HOUSE containing 6 bed- GEORGIAN RESIDENCE; completely renovated 
lavatory basins, h. and c.), 5 bathrooms, model rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 3° reception and modernised. 4 reception rooms, billiards room, 


domestic offices; central heating throughout; all rooms. Central heating; electric light and power. 12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Co.’s electric 


services. Garages for 5 cars (with men’s rooms and Co.’s water; modern drainage. Chauffeur’s flat ; light and water; central heating. Garages, stabling 

bathroom over), cottage, stabling. Beautiful grounds 2 garages. Lovely terraced gardens, with direct access and 2 cottages. The Pleasure Gardens and lawns slope 

with hard tennis court and well-timbered paddocks ; to Holmbury Hill, extending to about 1} Acres. To be South from the house to the River Chess, which pro- 

in all about 100 ACRES (would be divided). LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, for a_ period of vides good trout-fishing. Hard tennis court, meadew- 

FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. years. land and kitchen garden ; in all about 30 Aeres. For 

Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1, Sale Freehold or to Let Furnished for the winter 
(8876.) (16, 185A.) months or for a longer period. = (10,129.) 


























IN A BEAUTIFUL DARTMOOR VALLEY 


SHORT MOTORING DISTANCE OF THE SEA, NEAR OLD-WORLD VILLAGE, 


MOST PLEASING 
GEORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 
IN A SHELTERED POSITION 


In first-rate order throughout. 


Butler’s or Chauffeur’s flat 
communicating by covered arch with 
House. 

GARAGE FOR 2. 

LOOSE BOXES. 
RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED HARD 
COURT. 

MODERN COTTAGE WITH 
3 BEDROOMS CAN BE HAD. 
Most delightful Gardens easily 
maintained. 
SHOOTING AND FISHING 
OBTAINABLE IN DISTRICT. 


TO BE LET ON LEASE (OR FREEHOLD MIGHT BE SOLD) 


Inspected and strongly recommended by CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, WA. (16,484.) 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 





HUNTING WITH 2 PACKS. 


se ig age 

















HAYWARDS HEATH (London only 45 minutes ON ROYAL ASHDOWN FOREST GOLF EARLY GEORGIAN MILL HOUSE (43 miles 
by electric trains).—A uniquely-situated PROPERTY, COURSE.—Attractive MODERN RESIDENCE; from Tonbridge Station).—A red-brick RESIDENCE 
commanding magnificent views of the South Downs; 1 mile from Forest Row. 4 reception rooms, 12 bed- with one of the oldest water mills in the country ; 
cleverly designed House of Tudor Character. Entrance rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating; main electric mentioned in Domesday Book; 3 reception rooms, 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. light. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms; main water, electric 
Main electricity and water. Garage. Well-planned GARAGE AND CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. light; cottage, garage and stabling ; attractive 
gardens on a southern slope with productive kitchen gardens and pastureland border the river, in) which 
garden; in all about 1 ACRE. Delightful Gardens, extending to about 4 ACRES. there is fishing ; lake and swimming pcol. 
Golf. Riding. Hunting. For SALE, Freehold. or to LET, Furnished, for OVER 12 ACRES. 
Recommended. several months. HUNTING AND GOLF. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. TO BE LET FURNISHED, OR WOULD BE 
(16,496.) CURTIS & HENSON 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,226.) SOLD. (16,375.) 





























* "LONDON, Wa. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR Pansy 


(NEW EMERGENCY SERVICE). 
Overlooking quiet, typically English, old-world Village Green. 
THIS DISTINCTIVE 
HOUSE OF TUDOR CHARACTER 
in perfect order, 300ft. up. Extensive views, Main line 
station 4 miles. 

3 reception, lounge hall, beautiful) oak-beamed interior, 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, nursery. 

Main water and electricity available, Central heating. 
Garages. 3 excellent Cottages. — Stabling. 
Matured Gardens, lawns, fine trees, orchard, paddock. 
ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE AT A FIGURE WHICH ONLY 
REPRESENTS ABOUT ONE-HALF OF ITS ORIGINAL 
COST. MIGHT LET. 

Personally inspected and highly recommended by RALPH 

PAY & TAYLOR, as above. (12,442.) 

















RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = Stes 


CHIPPING 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911). NORTON. 


RURAL HERTS SURREY HILLS 


Ideal country home for a City gentleman, within easy reach of main line 











tation, 45 minutes rom the Clty. Amidst lovely scenery near Dorking and with lovely panoramic views, 
‘ ‘ 
PERIOD WELL- FITTED i” * 
RESIDENCE MODERN -°f ® 
of Queen Anne and HOUSE 
Georgian architecture 
in splendid order, Hall, 2 reception, 
Lounge hall, 5 bedrooms and 
3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
10 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, ete. All main services. 
All modern 
conveniences, DELIGHTFUL 
- , GARDENS 
First-rate Outbuild- F 
ings and 3 Cottages. with ornamental 
stream, 
far, a 19 ACRES . 
TO LET FURNISHED, OR FOR SALE FOR SALE FREEHOLD, OR TO BE LET, FURNISHED 
Sole Agents: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 8.W.1 Agents: Messrs. JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, 5.W.1. 





(L.R. 8752.) (L.R. 19,170.) 
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14, MOUNT STREET, WII SON & CO. Telephone : 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 e Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 














WANTED WANTED WANTED 

O PURCHASE in Bucks, Herts or Oxon, £15, ere) WILL _ BE PAID for a really | WILTSHIRE OR SOMERSET, 
with good train service to Town.—A Genuine CHOICE PLACE on the South HANTS OR DORSET.—A SPORTING ESTATE 
PERIOD HOUSE is essential, with 7 to 9 bedrooms side of London—Surrey, Sussex, Kent or Hants, within of from 500 to 1,000 Acres. Must be in a good social 
and about 10 to 25 ACRES. 45 miles. High position, with good views, essential, district. About 15 bedrooms, ample bathrooms. Must 
14 bedrooms, 4 large reception rooms, 4 cottages; be thoroughly up-to-date. Shooting essential. Fishing 
UP TO £6,000 WOULD BE PAID farmery. Gardens with good trees and pasture of an added attraction. Additional land with a good 

and any suitable Property will be inspected at once. 50 to 100 Acres. return considered. 
Photos (returnable), and fullest details to STOCK- Communications and photos to “* BRADFORD,” c/o 

Photos and details to ““ M,” 14, Mount Street, W.1. BROKER, 14..Mount Street, W.1. WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W 




















FAVOURITE PART OF WILTSHIRE NEAR BURY ST. EDMUNDS 
A BEAUTIFUL OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE Spaniel iin ties 


ee HISTORIC XVth 
London, 1 hour and CENTURY MANOR 


40 minutes. 
rich in old oak and character- 


14 bedrooms, 5 bath- istic features of the period, 

rooms, 4 good reception recently renovated at great 
rooms, cost. 

Main electric light. 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 


lig ; le j a 
Good water supply. delightful reception rooms. 
Central heating. P feos 
; Main electricity, ete. 
Domestic hot water 


supply. 
_ GARAGES. 
Sporting District ; good 
Hunting and Shooting. Very fine Farm with excellent 
Garages and Stabling. buildings and 2 new Cottages 


(let at £250 p.a.). 
CHARMING 


signing th 350 ACRES 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR 2-3 YEARS FOR SALE 


NOMINAL RENT TO INCLUDE GARDENER’S WAGES. 
Owner's Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 











LOVELY QUEEN ANNE HOUSE IN SPORTING A PERFECT COUNTRY HOME IN SUSSEX, NEAR 
PART OF BUCKS WIDE EXPANSE OF COMMON 


Unique opportunity to purchase a small Estate of about 80 Acres, with a lovely 


occupying a magnificent position 600ft. above sea level. 
period house renovated regardless of cost and decorated in exquisite taste. 


AMIDST GLORIOUS ROLLING COUNTRY AND FINE BEECH WOODsS. nt Ase Pa ; : 
14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, billiard room ; period panelling in 3 reception rooms, 14 be mae yg peee Spome. 
Main electric light and water. Central heating. caggeenmties: ee 


STABLING. COTTAGES. FARMERY AND OUTBUILDINGS. Aeon, CERES AAP Cerra 


DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDENS with many fine specimen trees. CENTURIES OLD GARDENS AND PARK 
ABOUT 100 ACRES A VERY REASONABLE PRICE WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


Agents: WiLtson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


"Phone: Grosvenor 2861. i I \ 
‘Grams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” R KSI DDE R & CO. 77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 


IRELAND £1,500 TO LET UNFURNISHED. WOULD SELL 
MIGHT LET, UNFURNISHED, AT £100 P.A. EAST GRINSTEAD & TUNBRIDGE started panty f prmitagee 




















mile station and Village ; 
Co. CORK re "300 , ? tn and coast views. A most attractive well-built 
s00ft. up). 
GEORGIAN HOUSE een _ . Tee eae ee See MODERN RESIDENCE 
- : (Retween). Secluded but not isolated ; glorious views. I ve hall. 3 rece 2 batl 3. 8 bedrooms 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 3 bathrooms, 9 bedrooms. WELL-FITTED COUNTRY HOUSE ounge hall. 3 reception. 2 bathrooms. ve 8. 
Main electricity ; unfailing water: telephone : 4 “gs ; . “ge Fitted basins in 2 bedrooms. Central heating, main water, 
€ Ys f y : telep . in perfect order ; 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. pre ser eer 
Stabling for 6; garages. Cottage; lodge. Main water. Ele tricity Double garaze electricity and drainage. 
Pretty Grounds, tennis and other lawns, walled garde a c = a DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GARDENS, 
tt; 1 ’ and other lawns, walled garden meee er eeriedin “he ‘ ‘ 
and grassl y cL ? ND: 3 us. well tim pened and shrubbec chen anc 2 
and grassland. 13 ACRES LOVELY GROUNDS OF 3 ACRES ll timbered and shrubbed, kitchen and fruit garden, ete. 
inane om & itn 79 @ if , 9 TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley St., W.1. (18,083.) FREEHOLD FOR GHT BE LET 
PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,000.) 
<2.780 ™ aed anne & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,704.) 
i . ecommen le 
r GUILDFORD (14 miles; overlooking pretty 
. common).—A particularly well- 
ahs. built RESIDENCE, secluded but not isolated. 
- 3 reception rooms. Bathroom. 6 bedrooms. 
Central heating. All main services. Garage. Stable. 


Charming Grounds of 24 ACRES; double tennis 
lawn, kitchen garden, paddock, etc. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,195.) 





EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE PROPERTY 
BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD. 


LOVELY LEITH HILL COUNTRY 





In a safe area, 550ft. up on light soil. Golf. Hunting. ‘ ReneS . COREE . alate ae te pe 
, Particularly, Attractive, up-to-date 5 MINUTES GOLF COURSE AND SQUASH CLUB. 
FOR SALE, OR LETTING FURNISHED -~ » maguency wl oa BUCKS—24 MILES LONDON 

Main water anc ectricuy. entra heating. “— ‘ ae. . . ° - 
RURAL SURREY 6); ACRES 14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. iggtnd portion be eles tee. 

Lingfield under a mile. Quiet position. ° Bus servic®. Stabli Lounge hall, -* - ae Lodge Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. 
XVth CENTURY RESIDENCE H Ye aan s ten ae is: bes tif l grounds, Swim- Co.’s electric light, power and water; telephone; excellent 

Lounge hall, 3 receprion, 2 bath, 7 bedrooms. _ eit sy a ~~ 3 ‘li a och pon ‘ard $ am drainage. Garage. Garden Studio (by arrangement). 
Co.'s water and electricity. Gas, *Phone. ming poo — he like 8 on > tis ” a Really charming Grounds, including tennis and croquet 
Garage. Stabling. Barn. - aaa lawns, rose and kitchen gardens, orchard, etc., about 

INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. ACRES 3 ACRES. 

BARGAIN PRICE RECOMMENDED FOR SALE FREEHOLD OR WOULD BE LET. 


Kitchen Garden, 2 orchards, paddock. : 4 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (18,130.) | TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,009.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,821.) 

















NOR WALES (Colwyn Bay).—A veay desirable 
RESIDENCE, close to sea, golf links, and shops. In 
eamenes DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES excellent order; 3 — rooms, 5 i? ~., 

r modern conveniences. Large well-kept garden. Freehold. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER.} price £1,750.—J. M. PoRTER & CO., The Estate Office, 


CHANNEL ISLANDS, Etc. 











CHANNEL ISLANDS. Price 2/6. Colwyn Bay. 
ERSEY. (in a sheltered bay ; 4 miles from town).— SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
J 12-ROOM BUNGALOW and 5-room cottage, on HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
Beene atte, on coast ; all modern conveniences, For SALE RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.|I. 
Lana Lead We Smita & BORRADAILE, 5, Chancery (Est. 1884.) EXETER. Business Established over 100 vears. 
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wee JOHN D. WOOD & CO. watarei. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HANTS AND WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL PETERSFIELD DISTRICT. 
About 14 miles from the Station, with its splendid service of fast electric trains reaching London (Waterloo) in 70-75 minutes. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE OF THE UTMOST SIMPLICITY 
(Designed by Leading Architect) 
STANDING ON THE MATURED WELL-TIMBERED SITE OF A FORMER HOUSE. 





Surrounded by one of the most 

beautiful Gardens of moderate 

size in this part of the country. 
Long drive with Lodge. 

South aspect over open country. 
ENTRANCE HALL. 
LIVING ROOM 
(30ft. by 20ft., with raised music 
platform). 


LIBRARY or SITTING ROOM. 
& BEDROOMS. 
4 BATHROOMS. 


Companies’ Electricity and Water. 
Central Heating throughout. 


HEATED GARAGE for 4 CARS. 
with Chauffeur’s Flat adjoining. 

TOTAL AREA ABOUT 
27 ACRES - 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD (or might possibly be Let furnished) 


Highly recommended from personal knowledge by the Owner’s Agents: Joun D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square. W.1. (Folio 60,230.) 








SUITABLE FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCE OR A.R.P. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Radlett 2 miles, Potter’s Bar 4, Barnet 5 and St. Albans 5 miles. 
ALL THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS FACE SOUTH AND COMMAND LOVELY PANORAMIC VIEWS, 
Virst-rate 


GARAGE ACCOMMODATION and 
STABLING. 


Beautifully appointed 
RESIDENCE 
with 


12 BED, 3 BATH and 4 RECEPTION 
ROOMS and GOOD HALL. 


2 LODGES. 


LOVELY PLEASURE 

APPROACHED BY A NICE AVENUE GROUNDS 

CARRIAGE DRIVE WITH 2 LODGE 
ENTRANCES. 


with tennis and croquet lawns, walled 
kitchen garden, and about 27 acres of 
beautifully timbered parkland. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


In all about 


35 ACRES. 





FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JouN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (41,669.) 


WEALD OF KENT 


HIGH UP. ABOVE THE ROTHER MARSHES. 





A CHARMING OLD RED BRICK QUEEN ANNE PERIOD HOUSE 
TO BE SOLD 
WITH 28 ACRES OR UP. TO 467 ACRES 


THE HOUSE STANDS IN A 
PARK-LIKE SETTING 


INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 


enjoying good views to the South, GOOD OUTBUILDINGS AND 


and approached by a long drive. 
2 COTTAGES. 
SITTING HALL, 
3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, The remainder of the Estate comprises : 
7 COTTAGES 
(6 have main electricity and = water); 


11 BEDROOMS 
(6 with fitted basins), 


10 Acres of hop garden, 372 Acres of 


and 3 BATHROOMS. 

pastureland, 20 Acres of arable and 60 Acres 

Main Electricity and Water. of useful woodland, containing a consider- 
able quantity of well grown oak. 





Central Heatiny. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE 


Strongly recommended by JoHN D. Woop & Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) (Folio 31,688.) 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. FO X & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 
A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.L. 


WILLIAM FOX, F. S.1., F.A 


E. STODDART F P.A.S.L, F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, Ox, FA A.A.L LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOU THAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON F.A.L.P.A. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE OF THE COAST. 


PANELLED DRAWING ROOM. 
DINING ROOM. 
LARGE LIVING ROOM. 
MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


Bounded by private park and safe from 
future building development. 


Facing due south and enjoying perfect 
seclusion. 


FOR SALE GARAGE (2 CARS). 


this beautiful small 
JACOBEAN 
MANOR HOUSE 


Main water and electricity. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUND 
intersected by a stream. 
dating between nent and 2008 and recently ee AND 
In all about 


7 BEDROOMS. 
1% ACRES 


4 BATHROOMS. 





PRICE £3,950 FREEHOLD 


Particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOMERSET 


COMMANDING SOME OF THE FINEST PANORAMIC VIEWS IN THE COUNTY. HUNTING WITH THE BLACKMORE VALE AND MISS GUEST’S HOUNDS. 
TO BE SOLD. 
A CHOICE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE WITH ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


containing : 

6 principal bedrooms (all with 
basins, h. and ¢. water supply, 
and one having bath), 

% servants’ rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
large room suitable for playroom 
or gymnasium, 4 other rooms, 3 
reception rooms, music room, 
servants’ hall, butler’s bedroom, 
complete offices. 

Good Stabling and Garages. 

2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Flectric lighting plant. Company's 
water. 





Radiators in all principal bedrooms 
and reception rooms. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS, with wide spreading 
lawns, herbaceous borders, hard 
tennis court, kitchen garden; ex- 
cellent pasture lands; the whole 
extending to an area of about 


35 ACRES VIEW FROM RESIDENCE 


Full particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, who have inspected and can thoroughly recommend the Property. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
5 MILES FROM BEAULIEU OR HYTHE. ON THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST. 
Golf Links about 1 mile. 








Company's water, Main electric light. 


TO BE SOLD 
GREENHOUSE. 
GARAGE, 
OUTBULLDINGS. 


THIS PICTURESQUE 
MEDIUM SIZED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


South aspect. Gravel subsoil. 
containing : WELL MATURED GARDEN, 


planted with fruit and other trees, paddock 
and meadowland, the whole extending to 
an area of about 


9% ACRES 


6 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM, 
DINING ROOM (1aft. square) 
DRAWING ROOM (1ft. by 16ft.), 
KITCHEN WITH “IDEAL” BOILER, 


OFFICES. PRICE £1,950 FREEHOLD 





Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOMERSET 


1 MILE FROM FROME, 6 MILES FROM WARMINSTER. STANDING WELL BACK FROM THE ROAD. 
ONE OF THE ORIGINAL FORTIFIED SOMERSET MANOR HOUSES 





PART DATING FROM THE NXIVtTH , : ? GARAGE 2 CARS. 
CENTURY, THE REMAINDER XVItTH ; 
CENTURY. 


Tudor and other Early English fireplaces. 
Wealth of old oak beams. 


TROUT-FISHING FROM BOTH BANKS 
OF THE STREAM. 


Mentioned in Domesday Book. 


Situate on an island site formed by trout 


stream and moat. Further half-mile of Fishing can be obtained 


TO BE SOLD. if required. 
THIS VERY INTERESTING 
OLD MANOR HOUSE 


in excellent state of preservation. 


COMPANY’S WATER. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE. 
Delightful terrace overlooking old-world 
garden, stream and paddock; the whole 
comprising about 


4% ACRES 
PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


6 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


KITCHEN and COMPLETE OFFICES. 





Further particulars from FOx & Sons, 44-50, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


"Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, Weat BySeet 
*Grams: “ Estate and Haslemere. 


Sueends, Lenten.” 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 tains llitnitin. 





RIGHT ON THE WEST SUSSEX COAST ea 


WITHIN SIGHT AND SOUND OF THE SEA AND WITH VIEWS OF THE DOWNS. 
SUPERBLY BUILT AND LUXURIOUSLY FITTED RESIDENCE WITH UNIQUE AND REMARKABLE FEATURES 
























MAGNIFICENT RECEPTION HALL 
(40ft. by 20ft.) DEN. COCKTAIL BAR. 
4 OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS. 2 
PRINCIPAL SUITES OF BEDROOMS. 
DRESSING ROOM and BATHROOM. 


MAIN WATER AND 
ELECTRICITY. 





MOST COMPLETE 


j CENTRAL HEATING. 
‘ 
; 2 GUESTS’ BEDROOMS and GARAGE FOR 3 
j BATHROOM. 
' 
EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS. 

, SEPARATE DOMESTIC and 
} SERVANTS’ QUARTERS, 
! containing 3 bedrooms, maids’ bathroom, WELL FITTED LAUNDRY. 
' 2 separate kitchens, one for working and 
| one for preparation. CHAUFFEUR’S AND GARDENER’S 
| QUARTERS, 

MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM and arranged in 2 flats, each with 


FLOWER ROOM. bathroom, 





THE RECEPTION HALL, THE DINING ROOM, THE PRIVATE GREENSWARDS PROMENADE, 
MOST LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 2 ACRES. WITH. PRIVATE WAY DOWN TO ESTATE GREENSWARD. 
PROMENADE AND BATHING BEACH. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FROM PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE AS A PROPERTY QUITE OUT OF THE ORDINARY RUN, THE BEAUTY OF WHICH CAN ONLY 
BE APPRECIATED BY INSPECTION. Illustrated booklet from HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1.) (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





RESTORED TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
ON THE HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS c.3 


PERFECT SITUATION ON VILLAGE OUTSKIRTS AND IMMUNE FROM BUILDING ENCROACHMENTS ON ALL SIDES. "BUS SERVICE TO READING, 
PADDINGTON 40 MINUTES. 
THIS LOVELY OLD HOUSE 


has a modern addition in harmony, and contains: 
3 RECEPTION. 


9 BED. 4 BATHROOMS. 
Wealth of old oak ; open fireplaces, panelling and other 
features. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


MAIN WATER. 
UP-TO-DATE DRAINAGE, 
OLD TITHE BARN, forming garage for 2 or 3 cars? 
with 3 rooms over. 
Stabling for 6 and other outbuildings. 
CHARMING GARDENS, several useful paddocks and 
meadows, 


IN ALL OVER 20 ACRES 
SACRIFICIAL PRICE FOR THE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. 2 Kensington 1490, Eatn. 807.) 








BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND CRANBROOK c.14 


EASY WALK OLD-WORLD VILLAGE AND STATION. 12 MILES LONDON. 


SMALL ELIZABETHAN MANOR STYLE RESIDENCE 


commanding unspoiled view over typical Kentish 
scenery, 


EXCELLENT HALL. 


2 RECEPTION. 
5 BED (with basins h. and ¢.). BATHROOM. 


MAIN ELECTRIC ‘HT AND POWER 
AND TER. 


LI 

WATER 

GOOD DRAINAGE. LARGE GARAGE. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN 


including tennis court and kitchen garden, also wood- 
land and pastureland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES 





FRESH IN THE MARKET AT MODERATE PRICE 


Strongly recommended by Sole Agents: HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eatn. 803.) 
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Telephone : 
Grosvenor 3231 (3 lines). 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 


COLLINS & COLLINS 2: s0vts avptey street, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 





COUNTRY 

SUITABLE FOR 
EMERGENCY PREMI 
A SPECIALLY SELECTED LIST OF 
BUSINESS PREMISES, SCHOOL, or SIMILAR 
EXTENSIVE ACCOMMODA 
will be forwarded upon RECEIPT OF 


HOUSES 


PROPERTIES readily adaptable for 


REQUIREMENTS. 


PRICES RANGING FROM £3,000 TO £25,000 


FOR SALE. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND FOR INVESTMENT 





SES 


PURPOSES, affording 


TION 





CORNWALL 


AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 600 ACRES 
comprising TWO FARMS, 
INCOME OVER £1,000 PER ANNUM. 


including some of the BEST LAND IN THE COUNTY. 


PRICE £22,000 


THE ABOVE SHOWS A RETURN OF 4 PER CENT. AFTER 
ALLOWING FOR OUTGOINGS. 
PARTICULARS of similar investments, and FARMS FOR SALE with VACANT 
POSSESSION, can be obtained from the Agents, Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 
After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 


CONSTABLE & 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 


TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. 


MAUDE 


INVESTMENTS. 
(And at Shrewsbury) 








7 MILES FROM 


FROM THE REIGN OF KING 


NORFOLK. 


DATING 


An exceptionally beautiful OLD TUDOR MANOR, rich 
and including the unique battlemented Gate House, the 

by H.M. Office of Works as an Ancient Mc 
Great hall with minstrels’ gallery, drawing room, inner ha 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
STABLING, 
ABOUT 5 ACRES. 


GARAGE, 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, 





reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
AND CENTRAL HEATING. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


ONLY £5,500 FREEHOLD 


THE COAST 


HENRY VII. 


WILTSHIRE 


BEAUTIFUL 


THIS 
Halls 


in historical associations, 
latter officially scheduled 
ymnument. 

ll, private chapel, 2 other 


W.!. Sole Agents : 








A BARGAIN FOR 


ONLY £1,750 


POSITION, NEAR BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 





IMPOSING STONE-BUILT MANSION 


$ reception rooms, 18 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Company's electric light, power, water and gas. 


GARAGES AND STABLING. 


FINELY-TIMBERED GROUNDS AND PASTURELAND. 


NEARLY 7 ACRES 
IMMEDIATE SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 











WYE VALLEY 
TO LET 


ST. BRIAVELS CASTLE (GLOS.) 








aa = 8T —— 

MALL MEDIAVAL CASTLE—only 1} Acres 
inexpensive upkeep. Comprising: Front hall, 

dining room, drawing room, chapel (or courtroom), smoking 

room, dungeon, 9 bed rooms, 2 bathrooms, ete., and 

usual domestic quarters. Water, drainage and electric 

light. For further particulars apply : 

Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 

8, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1. 

(Tel. : Whitehall 8527.) 














BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 


Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 
HAVE 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 
TO BE SOLD OR LET 
IN 


Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 





ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER 


Telephone : 
2267 (2 lines). 


Telegrams 
Brutons, Gloucester. 














MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
(Established over a century) 
AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM. 
* Gillings, Cheltenham.” Telephone : 2129. 


LAND 
Telegrams : 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF PROPERTIES IN 
CHELTENHAM AND THE WESTERN COUNTIES WILL 

BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





COTSWOLDS 


In a very favourite part, on the outskirts of one of the 
most beautiful small towns. 


T? BE SOLD.—The above delightful OLD STONE- 

BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE with great historical 
associations, with accommodation comprising: 4 reception 
rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen offices. Main 
electric light, water and drainage. Outbuildings, including 
Stabling for 6, Garage, ete. Delightful old-world unspoilt 
Gardens. Tennis court, orcharding and paddock: in all 
some 64 ACRES. 





SUSSEX (HASTINGS AND RYE). 
Coe COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 
ane com pac 


with seclusion, yet now isolaied. 
mins, "buses. 2 reception, 3 bed and bath. 
Largely redecorated last year. Garage. Pleasant Garden 
(greenhouse, ete.). Nearly 4 Acre. Auction at Hastings 
in November, or Privately (asking price £1,250), by JOHN 
BRAY & SONS, 27, Grand Parade, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Sunny 
Few 
Main electricity. 


_ WITH OR WITHOUT FURNITURE. 
LD TIMBERED COTTAGE (between Battle and 


Kye, Sussex), recently carefully restored and modern- 
ised. Old oak beams. Lounge, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, ete. 
Main electricity. Small garden. ‘Bus services. Will appeal 
to country lovers requiring unusually attractive retreat. 
Price £875 with furniture suiting character of house (might 
sell house alone).—Apply, JOHN BRAY & SONS, 27, Grand 
Parade, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 





REEHOLD FOR SALE, or might Let House alone. 
Secluded Property in safe district Herts. House modern- 

ised for easy working ; hardwood floors, etc. 100 Acres. House 
ideal for office accommodation ; land ripe for development, 
farmbuildings, cottages, lodge, etc. Tennis lawns and 
beautiful gardens.—Particulars from ‘* A.538,”" c/o COUNTRY 
LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden W.C.2. 





INSPECTED AND STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Magnificent views over River Dart and English Channel 
and standing in 10 ACRES of Grounds. 
WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
3-4 reception rooms, 7 principal and 5 secondary bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, excellent range of domestic offices. COTTAGE 
of 6 rooms. Heated Greenhouses and Garage for 3 cars. 
Central heating. Electricity, Excellent water supply. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS. Hard tennis court, 
kitchen garden, attractive woodlands, lawns, terraces and 
valuable road frontage. 

VERY MODERATE PRICE. 
WAYCOTTS, 5, Fieet Street, Torquay. (Tel: 4333-4.) 








OAK-BEAMED FARMHOUSE 
ROOMS. MOAT. MEADOW. ORCHARDS. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES. 
HERTS-ESSEX BORDERS. 


BARGAIN £875. 
OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE 


8 








6 ROOMS. BAKEHOUSE, DUTCH OVEN, BREW- 
HOUSE. STABLES, STOCKYARD AND BARNS. 
NUMEROUS OAK BEAMS. 

ABOUT 16 ACRES. 
£1,500. 

JAMES, 10, ST. DUNSTAN’S HILL, E.C.3. 
(MAN. 6275). 








AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 





see charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 

Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an-inch or less, space 
thus occupied being charged as part of the advertisement. 

Blocks reproducing photographs of properties can 
be made at a charge of 11d. per square inch, with a 
minimum charge of 13/4. 





For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, 
‘““ Country Life,’’ Tower House, Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE, WEST SUSSEX. 
Close to Downs, old-world village. 6 bed, 3 reception ; 
main services ; walled garden and 5 Acres. 
SHOULD YOU CONTEMPLATE LEAVING TOWN 
FOR A SAFETY AREA, 

MAY 1! ASSIST YOU 
with SPEEDY and EFFICIENT SERVICE regarding other 
CHARACTER HOUSES 
having 5-50 ACRES. Accessibility. Scclusion. 
STUART HEPBURN, 

FULKING, SUSSEX. (Poynings 74). 








(Also of Knightsbridge). 











FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


THE WHITE COTTAGE 
SEAVILLE DRIVE, PEVENSEY BAY, 


SUSSEX 
LOVELY NEWLY-FURNISHE 7 HOUSE 
SITUATED ON THE BEACH. 

4 double badenens, charming lounge, came room, large 
kitchen (with “ Ideal” boiler and refrigerator). 
Electric light. Gas cooker. Main drainage. 
SUNROOF GARDEN. GARAGE. 

VERY REASONABLE TERMS UPON APPLICATION. 
Can be viewed any time by appointment. 


S. PAZZI, 80, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 
*Phone : Croydon 1472. 





TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 


MAPLE 


& CO., 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.|I 
(REGENT 4685) 


LTD. 





woodland ; in all about 22 ACRES. 





IN A DELIGHTFUL RURAL DISTRICT 


25 MILES NORTH-WEST LA LONDON AND SURROUNDE Dp BY BEAUTIFUL COMMONS, 
UNDULATING LAND AGES. 


AND VILL: 





"— SUBSTANTIALLY- BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 


Containing: Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
2 Garages, Stables and numerous outhouses, Delightful Gardens, prolific orchards and kitchen garden, pasture and 


TO BE LET OR SOLD 


& Co., as above. 


2 bathrooms. Co.’s electricity and water. 4 Cottages. 


Apply, MAPLE 











29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
Central 9344 (6 lines) 


AUCTIONEERS. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


LONDON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


LAND AGENTS. 


26, Dover Street, W.|! 
Regent 5681 (6 lines) 





ON A CORNISH CLIFF 





Perfectly fitted and decorated. 


Lounge. dining room, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 
All Services. 
FOR SALE 
OR MIGHT BE LET UNFURNISHED. 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
as above. 


COTSWOLDS, A Peaceful Situation 





DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms. 
Garage, Stabling and Cottage. 


Electricity, Water and Central Heating. 


15 ACRES 


Sole Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 


as above. 


KENT. VERY ACCESSIBLE 





- 
= 


PLEASANT HOUSE 
in nice situation. 
3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 bath rooms 
Garage, Stabling and Cottage. 
Electricity and Water. 
1S ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR RENT UNFURNISHED £160 PLA 
Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 
as above. 








ALDWICK, mem 


WELL-FURNISHED 
MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


2 reception, 4 bedrooms (interior sprung mattresses), 
electric fires, kitchen and scullery, bath (h. and c., 
separate lavatory). Big Garage. Electric light. 
Large gardens back and front. Middle October to 
end of February. 

Wirele is. Telephone. 
PLATE INCLUDED. EVERY HOME COMFORT. 

OUT OF THE DANGER ZONE. 

Terms on Application. 


HARRY HALL, 181, Oxford St., W.1. 


(Phone: Gerrard 4905.) 





BOGNOR REGIS 





ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & M AJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 








EICESTERSHIRE. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


nee. 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
ND AND HOUSE AGENTS 

















Bacterial Sewage 
Purification 





E. A. Hunt, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., writes —‘“‘! would like 
to say that your Installation has worked perfectly, 
and when opportunities arise, | shall certainly 
advise clients to have a similar Installation.”” 


TUKE & BELL, LIMITED 
1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. W.C. 





DREDCINC 
OF MUD Etc. 


av LAKES, PONDS, 


VERS anno BROOKS 
MARSHLANDS CONVERLED 


BOMFORD{ EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 








HYSTERIA 


in dogs & cats 


If you keep a dog or cat, do not forget 
an important item of AR.P.— provision 
against ‘nerves’, shocks and hysterical fits. 
In circumstances of excessive noise and commotion dogs 
and cats are liable to become hysterical. The surest cura- 
tive and preventive treatment is a dose of Bob Martin’s 
Fit and Hysteria Tablets. Their effect is speedy, 
reliable and safe for dogs and cats of all ages. 
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 ggerer gen CLIMAX are the leading designers \ 
and manufacturers of A.R.P. Trailer Fire 

Engines, and many of the special features originated 
by them have now been incorporated in the Home 
Office official specification to which all A.R.P. 
Pumps must conform. 

In addition-to their wide adoption for Government 
and private A.R.P. Schemes—by virtue of their 
mobility and simplicity of operation even by 
untrained men—Coventry Climax Fire Engines are 
ideally suited for the protection of districts and “a 
estates remote from public fire services. No 
village or large property can afford to be 
without one. “* 
The ‘‘ F.S.M.’? Model shown provides a powerful at 
jet as far as half a mile from source of water. The 

design of this fire pump is backed by 20 years’ 
specialised experience itn 
and is enthusiastically Pa 
approved by practical < 
firemen in all parts of 
the country. 
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or damage the decoration 
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if you use the B.I. Rubber Twin Wiring 
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YEOMEN OF ENGLAND 


N an admirable book just published,* Mr. Christopher 
Turnor has presented the public with the fruits of a 
lifetime’s thinking about the problems of the agri- 
cultural industry, and the part which that industry— 

revitalised and organically restored—can, and must, be 
made to play in the life of the nation. Mr. Turnor is a 
man to whom his fellow-farmers and landowners are 
always prepared to listen. ‘They know that his ripe experi- 
ence and well stored mind are always at their disposal, 
and they admire him for his realistic and practical attitude 
towards the political, financial and economic considerations 
which are everywhere interwoven in the progress, or 
decline, of agriculture. A large landowner, all his life a 
practical farmer, is likely to approach agricultural problems 
realistically, but Mr. ‘Turnor possesses in addition an open 
and tirelessly enquiring mind. Indeed, at a time when 
singularly little seems to be known in this country of the 
recent progress of agricultural reconstruction in ‘Europe, 
Mr. Turnor’s chapters on “Agricultural Development in 
Germany and Italy ”’ will show how far his researches have 
taken him in the comparative study of national problems 
and their remedies. It will probably be said, of course, 
that the matters discussed in Mr. Turnor’s book with such 
a wealth of knowledge and common sense have lost their 
interest and importance to-day, in a situation where only 
totalitarian methods are of avail and the Government has 
been obliged, for the security of the country, to adopt a 
benevolent dictatorship in all things agricultural. This is 
a mistake, however. War or no war, the fundamental 
problems will remain the same ; and a time of dictatorship, 
when the central power is irresistible, and finance and local 
organisation are fluid, is just the time when a maximum of 
harm or the maximum of good may be done. 

During the past ten years or so the problems with 
which Mr. Turnor deals have been discussed from almost 
every point of view in the pages of Country Lire. Indeed, 
Mr. Turnor has himself twice acted as impartial Chairman 
over symposia conducted in these pages by agricultural 
authorities of the first rank. ‘Those, indeed, who turn back 
from ‘“‘ Yeoman Calling” to the Country LIFE series 
“Towards an Agricultural Policy,” published in 1932-33, 
and “ Farming Restored,” in 1938-39, will be astonished 
at the remarkable degree of unanimity which exists among 
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leading agriculturists, and will be compelled to agree with 
Mr. Turnor that the views he puts forward are shared by 
the largest possible number of men who have given deep 
thought to these matters. Sir George Stapledon, Mr. A. J. 
Hosier, Lord Radnor, Mr. C. S. Orwin, Sir John Russell, 
Sir George Courthope, Sir William Lobjoit, Sir John Orr, 
Sir Albert Howard, Mr. George Gibbard are only some 
of those whose opinions will be found in more than general 
agreement with those of Mr. Turnor and Country LiFe. 
The basis of those opinions is the need of bringing the 
people of this country to a greater realisation of the land’s 
value to themselves, to teach them how it could play a 
much larger part in our national economy and could help 
to solve our nutritional and other social and industrial 
problems. “ First,” as Mr. Turnor says, “‘ we must grasp 
the extent to which our land is under-developed ; next, 
consider what the optimum development is ; and then find 
the soundest way to secure that development.” 

So far as under-development is concerned, Mr. Turnor 
urges the nation to offset the serious decline in our peace-time 
export trade by producing every year an extra {100,000,000 
worth of food from our soil, besides supplying more of 
our own animal feeding-stuffs. He shows how this can 
be done to our great advantage, and he believes that it 
will be done as the vital importance of home production 
penetrates into the British mind. ‘That vital importance 
is certainly likely to be borne in upon our minds with 
irresistible force during the next few years. Whatever 
political and economic considerations may bring about in 
peace-time, there is no doubt to-day in anybody’s mind 
as to the paramount importance of increasing food produc- 
tion and fertility by every means in our power. ‘The begin- 
ning of a state of war has also made that complete survey 
of the resources of our soil, so long demanded, an unavoid- 
able necessity, and this will serve the purpose of well 
organised and far-seeing contrivance just as well as that 
of hurried hand-to-mouth improvisation. Another innova- 
tion for which Mr. Turnor has been asking is a permanent 
Central Food Authority, and this, if not quite in the form 
and with the powers he would desire, has been brought 
into being by the war. So, too, it seems possible that the 
County War Executive Committees of 1939 may turn out 
something more like the ‘“‘ Regional Land Development 
and Fertility Committees’ of Mr. Turnor’s vision than 
were those of the last war. Of the latter he speaks from 
experience, having been Chairman of one, and he was 
obviously not favourably impressed. 

The problem, however, on which reflection is most 
clearly prompted by the present situation is that of the 
system of control under which the development of agri- 
culture should be effected in the future. The three possible 
systems which Mr. Turnor discusses are (1) a continuance 
of the nineteenth-century individualist system with market- 
ing boards and county agricultural committees ; (2) nation- 
alisation and direct control by the State, involving bureau- 
cratic and over-centralised control ; (3) a reorganisation 
of (1) with a type of control suited to twentieth-century 
conditions. The present situation presents us with a 
central control which may at any time approach dangerously 
near nationalisation. A good deal of thought is therefore 
needed to provide an immediately practical alternative 
suitable to twentieth-century conditions. Mr. ‘Turnor, 
as the name of his book indicates, is personally greatly in 
favour of the extension of occupying-ownership. He 
believes, indeed, that occupying-ownership is the only sound 
alternative to nationalisation. Wherever, he says, one finds a 
full use made of the land, a flourishing agriculture with an 
increasing output, and a virile race of agriculturists, it is 
invariably under the system of occupying-ownership. Many 
large landowners, of course, do not in this matter agree with 
Mr. Turnor. Many cling to the owner-tenant system and 
wish to see it strengthened. The development of occupying- 
ownership, however, with a properly devised purchase 
system and access to sufficient credit, does not involve the 
abolition of the owner-tenant system. In any case, one 
cannot but agree that Mr. Turnor has made out a first-rate 
case for calling our English yeomen back again. 


* Yeoman Calling, by Christopher Turnor. (Chambers, 7s. 6d.) 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


HE symposium in The Times on War Aims has served 
as a valuable clearing-house for ideas on the burning 
question ‘‘ What manner of world is to be raised on 
the ruins left by the war?” Every man and woman 
is clear enough on the great principle, enunciated again by 
Mr. Eden the other night, of “‘ good faith between peoples.”’ 
But inevitably there is a diversity of view on how it can 
best be implemented. It soon appeared, too, that it is a 
practical impossibility at this stage to “‘ make any statement 
in terms of boundaries, federations, and political adjust- 
ments.” To overcome this, Mr. Wells, “ in conjunction 
with a few friends,” drafted a Declaration of Rights of Man, 
defining ‘‘ the spirit in which the mass of our people are 
more or less consciously fighting.” 


DEFINITION OF A CASTLE 


HOSE who have read it—and none should omit to 

study such a manifesto coming from one who must be 
regarded as a major prophet of our times—cannot fail to 
subscribe to the clauses asserting the liberty of the individual 
against totalitarian tyranny. But it was unexpected to find, 
among indictments of the Gestapo, a fundamental right 
entitling man “‘ to roam over any kind of country, moorland, 
mountain, farm, great garden or what not, where his pre- 
sence will not be destructive of its special use or dangerous 
to himself nor seriously inconvenient to his fellow citizens.”’ 
Man is assured “ that his private house or apartment or 
reasonably limited garden enclosure is his castle, which 
may be entered only at his consent.” But if it is above 
a ‘‘reasonable”’ size—for instance, an actual castle 
apparently not. Provided mankind is prepared to maintain 
these “‘ great gardens or what not,” his liberty of access 
to them is probably not far off. But it is, as we said, at 
least unexpected to find that we are fighting Hitler to gain 
“access to mountains.”’ 


A CHANCE FOR THE OLDER MEN 

ANY men approaching middle age have been anxious 

to help in the war and have felt perhaps a little bitter 
at being unable to do so. They will be grateful for the 
chance now given them by the formation of the new Auxiliary 
Military Pioneer Corps, for which volunteers are required 
between the ages of thirty-five and fifty. ‘Their work will 
be, in general terms, to ensure the maintenance of all kinds 
of supplies, both at home and abroad, by the handling of 
stores at bases, docks, railways and so on. ‘They may also 
possibly be employed, as we gather, in the making of new 
roads and the laying of light railways, and it is notable that 
their badge contains not only a rifle but a spade. It would 
seem that, in some ways at any rate, they will take the 
place of those labour corps which did such good work 
abroad in the last war. The scheme is an excellent one. 
There are thousands of men, many of whom have perhaps 
lost their jobs directly or indirectly through the war, not 
young enough for the front line but admirably adapted to 
this kind of work and capable of doing it fully as well as 
their juniors. 


BUILDING IN WAR-TIME 


Ee needs little perspicacity to see how hard hit the 
building and allied industries have been by the war. 
Fortunately, there are two directions in which relief is 
probable or possible. The Government has been com- 
pelled to undertake a very extensive programme of military 
and civil defence works which faute de mieux may serve to 
keep the building industry from disintegration and some 
part of its personnel from unemployment. Much more 
than this is needed, however. The industry represents the 
only trained body of men capable of dealing with the 
demolition caused by enemy action and of repairing damaged 
property. Unless plans are made to keep the industry in 
active operation, loss of productive power and of sources 
of supply will be inevitable. Nor will the necessary pools 
of labour be available for emergencies. Some of these 
facts were urged upon the Minister of Health last week 
by a deputation of building trades operatives and employers, 


who contended that both local authorities and private enter- 
prise—at any rate in reception areas—should be allowed to 
continue or resume their normal building activities so far 
as war conditions will permit. Mr. Elliot was not very 
encouraging in his reply. He was, he said, willing to 
examine any specific proposals to re-start building in areas 
where labour and materials could be proved by the building 
trades to be available ; but, speaking generally, the Govern- 
ment’s policy was to curtail rigidly the borrowing and 
spending powers of local authorities for such purposes. 
This is only one of the areas of administration where the 
battle between restrictive and constructive control will have 
to be fought out in the near future. 


AUTUMNAL BEAUTY 

OTHING perhaps could better emphasise our reputa- 

tion 2s a nation of garden-lovers than the large 
attendance of visitors at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Hall last week on the occasion of the first show that has 
been held there since the outbreak of war. ‘There was a 
fine display staged by most of the leading nurserymen, 
and reflecting the increasingly important rdle which 
autumn-colouring trees and shrubs have come to play in 
garden decoration. ‘The climatic conditions needed to 
ensure a brilliant ending to the garden year are probler.- 
atic, but there seems to be little doubt that soil moisture 
plays an important part in inducing leaf colouring. Judg- 
ing from the display at the Hall and in the countryside 
generally, most trees and shrubs endowed with the quality 
of changing leaf colour have behaved splendidly this year. 
Such a worthy effort on the part of the nurserymen in the 
show last week deserves every support, and while there need 
be no slackening of the determination to answer the call of 
food production, it is greatly to be hoped that with the plant- 
ing season now at hand, all gardeners who can will respond 
to the legitimate claims of the esthetic side of their hobby 
and add to the autumnal beauty of their gardens by planting 
some of those trees and shrubs with the virtue of leaf colour 
and berry which get along with a minimum of attention 
and whose cost of upkeep is negligible. 


THE VALLEY 
The long-leaved and the round-leaved trees 
Make for the brook 
A twinkling screen, 
Where through from time to time he sees 
High meadows look 
With eyes of lighter green. 
And little-winged and large-winged birds 
With twinkling song 
Enchant the air, 
Yet that deep peace which has no words 
In any tongue 
Still guards a Silence there. 
EIspDELL ‘TUCKER. 
THE CAMPDEN WONDER 
HIPPING CAMPDEN has been naturally indignant 
~ because Moscow announced a protest against the war 
by its electricity workers and Berlin added a touch of veri- 
similitude in the shape of soldiers sent to suppress the riot. 
Not since 1660, perhaps, has this beautiful Cotswold town 
been so prominently in the public eye. ‘That was the year 
of the Campden Wonder, a mystery of great celebrity in 
its time, which gave Mr. Masefield the theme of a grim 
little play. ‘Three people, Joan Perry and her two sons, 
Richard and John, were hanged on Broadway Hill on the 
confession of John, for the murder of William Harrison, 
Gent. A little later William Harrison, Gent, turned up 
to say that he had not been murdered at all and to add a 
cock-and-bull story of having been kidnapped as a slave 
to Barbary. Where he really had been has never been 
discovered to this day. The new Campden Wonder is 
nearly as wonderful as the old one and due to equally 
unrestrained mendacity, but fortunately it has done no harm 
beyond a little chipping of Campden. 
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A COUNTRYMAN LOOKS AT THE WAR 


THE A.P.M.—A STOVE STOVE IN—SHOOTING TEAL—A VISIONARY RABBIT 
By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


week I travelled through ‘“‘ somewhere in England ” 
and saw a few signs to prove that there was a war on. 
There were troops billeted in the cottages of a straggling 
village; a big manor house near by was being used as 
the orderly room, and the lawn in front was looking like 
a ploughed field in consequence ; and there were motor vehicles 
in all the lanes, most of them with very youthful drivers and the 
letter ‘‘ L.”’ displayed. Farther up the village I saw a “‘ Red-cap,” 
the first I have noticed in this war, but there was no sign of his 
majestic superior the A.P.M., who flourished so ubiquitously 
during the years between 1914 and 1918. Owing to battle suits, 
forage caps of all colours and patterns, an easiness about uniform 
generally, and no particular orders about the size of the subaltern’s 
moustache or the stiffness of his cap, perhaps we shall not need 
so many this time. One must remember that, though we were 
successful on all fronts last time, the Provost Marshal’s department 
was an exception to the rule, for they suffered a signal defeat in 
their private campaign against the soft cap and the subaltern’s 
tooth-brush moustache. Despite stringent regulations the soft 
cap came to stay, and even generals were wearing it by 1917. 
As for the tooth-brush moustache, it has been perpetuated not 
only by Charlie Chaplin, but also by that other comic, Adolf 
Hitler. After this one imagines that nobody will wish to grow 
it, which will make the new A.P.M.’s job very much easier. 

An A.P.M., like the ‘‘ Red-cap,”’ is a necessity, but he should 
not be too obvious. ‘To make his work more palatable he should 
possess a generous allowance of tact and some obvious sign of 
having done his share—such as an empty sleeve or a black patch 
over the eye. The crowning piece of frightfulness in the last 
war was when our local income-tax inspector blossomed forth 
suddenly as an A.P.M. complete with captain’s stars. One day, 
on behalf of the Inland Revenue, he was calling one over the coals 
for rendering an incorrect return of one’s income, and the next, 
on behalf of the Divisional General, he was reporting one for 
returning to barracks incorrectly dressed ! 


AST 


* * 
* 


N my way home I passed a group of bell tents and a small 
wooden kitchen in one of the most peaceful spots in the 
west of England, and here, walking up and down on his beat, 
was a grey-moustached private wearing five medal ribbons. 
One was the Long Service, then came the three medals of the last 
war with the Mons Star in the ascendant, and the line ended with 
the French Meédaille Militaire. In the offing was a captain with 
the D.S.O. and M.C. heading a double row, and, while I was 
watching, my old batman wearing a sergeant’s stripes came out to 
relieve sentries. The last time I had seen him was in 1919, 
when he was finishing up his service as company sergeant-major, 
and from that day to this I had lost sight of him. It is remarkable 
how this war is bringing back to the colours from their obscure 
retirement so many of those who served and served well in the 
last upheaval—they rise to the surface like cream. 

I asked him what he and his men were guarding. 

‘“* Hush,” he said, “‘ we don’t want it to leak out, but as my 
old commanding officer I don’t mind telling you. Its water 
same as usual. When you and me first met we were guarding 
Portland’s water supply at Upwey on the fourth of August, 1914. 
From that I went on and guarded water mains and pipes all over 
France and Palestine, and here I am again after twenty-one years 
still looking after it. I do think, with my age, experience and 
service, they might put me on a brewery for a change—there’s a 
first-class one a few miles up the road!” 

Despite the insipidity of his job and the general dampness 
of the camp my old comrade seemed to be completely happy, 
but then he was always a cheerful companion and seldom saw the 
dark side of things. The only time during his service with me 
when he was seriously perturbed and upset was after one of the 
very mild and ineffective bombings to which the Turks used to 
subject us in front of Gaza. He came up to me, his face white 
with anger, and held out a Primus stove. 

“This is a nice old —— war, sir,’”’ he shouted. ‘“ I’m fed 
to the teeth with it. Look what they’ve done to our Primus ! 
We’re properly finished now.” 

We were, or at least the Primus was, for a stray splinter of 
bomb had cut the nozzle clean off at the base. There is something 
in this theory of relativity, for the soldier in question had been 
through the long-protracted struggle at Ypres and the battle of 


the Somme. ee 
* 








A VERY large flight of teal, swooping round over some flooded 

water-meadows by the River Avon the other evening, 
indicated that duck are beginning to move southwards to their 
winter quarters. This particular pack was somewhat bigger 
than one sees normally in this part of the world in the autumn, 
and suggested the thought that gun-fire, depth charges and 
bombing around Caithness and the north of Scotland had some- 
thing to do with it. A very vain and idle thought, probably, 
for experience in the last war proved that birds took very little 
notice of the uproar we were creating in their haunts. They 
regarded it as entirely silly and futile. Partridges nested uncon- 








cernedly in No Man’s Land, linnets balanced themselves on the 
wire and chirped, and as Macrae in his epic lines reminds us : 
- + . in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

Duck, however, seem to be particularly nervous when they 
hear a shot in the distance. How many of us, after a long crawl 
through bog and ditch, have had the exasperation of seeing the 
flight of wigeon we were stalking rise with a scurry of foam at 
the sound of a gun fired at rooks a mile away? I once missed 
a glorious chance at the rather rare pintail because a far-distant 
lorry disobligingly back-fired at the critical moment. 

A large flight of teal, manceuvring in the air when looking 
for a suitable patch of water on which to alight, provides a wonder- 
ful display of aerobatics, and one wonders which bird it is that 
decides on the sudden swoops and swerves, and how the orders 
are passed down the line when they adopt their various massed 
formations as quickly as a flash of lightning. A difficult bird to 
hit is the teal when he is travelling alone and coming down-wind, 
but sometimes the pack offers a very vulnerable target to 
“* browners.”’ 

A friend of mine, who was stationed in the Libyan Desert, 
once saw a vast migrating pack of teal on the sea lagoon by his 
house. As he was living on tinned meat and goat at the time, 
and duck were rare visitants, he took out his gun, with the stocking 
of his larder more paramount in his mind than the correct behaviour 
of a sportsman. The teal got up at his approach, and swooped 
and swerved round the lagoon for some minutes ; then in a long 
line they came straight for the gunner. As he fired both barrels 
(he omits to mention if he picked his birds) the line suddenly 
swung inwards and converged into a solid cone of ducks. He 
picked up thirty-two, but modestly admits that he only tried for six. 

The occurrence is not mentioned as anything laudable, nor 
are readers exhorted to go out and do likewise. The fact remains 
that teal do sometimes lay themselves open to an attack by 
‘“‘ browners,” and in this particular case browning was justified. 


* * 
* 


O shoot or not to shoot is one of the questions that are ex- 
cising our minds at the present time. At the outbreak of 
war the natural reaction was to feel that all our sports and pastimes 
were finished for the time being, and that we ought to be up and 
doing something to help. Now, however, we are beginning to find 
it is not so easy as it sounds, and that it requires quite a lot of 
influence for a retired colonel to get gazetted as a lieutenant or 
for a retired admiral to obtain command of a mine-sweeping 
trawler. If the retired admiral has kept in touch with the sea 
as a yachtsman he may make quite a good mine-sweeper, but one 
wonders if the retired colonel is a complete success as a subaltern. 
Meanwhile there is a very large number of pheasants and 
partridges requiring attention, not to mention hares and rabbits. 
They are all valuable as food; the cartridge-makers and local 
gunsmiths have their stocks of ammunition to dispose of, and there 
are sufficient unemployed in the countryside to be glad of the 
wage, with a couple of rabbits thrown in, for a day’s beating. 
In the south there is far too much leaf in the woodlands for 

any serious attention to be paid to the pheasants in the coverts, 
but there are the outliers in the roots, hedgerows and coppices, 
and quite a few partridges and hares. The trouble, of course, 
is petrol, for the average man has to travel some distance to his 
shoot, and so have his guests. ‘The member of the syndicate 
who uses up the whole of the week’s ration on his own pastime 
will probably become exceedingly unpopular with his wife, when 
she wishes to do some shopping and get the children back to school. 


* * 
* 


(THE fascinating articie on queer animal pets in a recent issue 
of Country LIFE reminds me of a tame “ wild ”’ rabbit we 
had some years ago. One of the dogs brought him in when he 
was about a day old, and the household cat, having kittens at the 
time, kindly obliged with the upbringing. As a matter of fact, 
with that particular cat it would have been exceedingly difficult 
to select a time when she was not in a position to oblige. 

Anyway, Maurice, as we called him, grew up to be a very 
attractive but rather conceited rabbit, and it is extraordinary 
the amount of intelligence the wild of this species possesses. 
He was very sure of himself, and went all over the house, upstairs 
and down, and he begged at meals for scraps. He spent a good 
part of his time lolloping about on the lawn, and when alarmed 
by strangers he dashed off—not into the shrubbery on the far side 
of the lawn as one would expect, but through the open door of 
the house, crossing the hall in two bounds, and shooting upstairs 
into my wife’s bedroom. 

One day avery bibulous friend of ours called about six o’clock 
in the evening. He looked worried, and accepted his whisky 
and soda rather more eagerly than usual. 

“It’s a most extraordinary thing,” he said, ‘‘ and I’m not 
certain if it was my imagination, or due to failing eyesight, but 
when I came in I saw awild rabbit on the lawn, and it seemed to 
me that instead of running away he rushed into the house and 
went up the stairs.” 
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THE LAND OF OUR NEW ALLIES 


SOME ASPECTS OF TURKEY—BY HENRY BAERLEIN 





OW that we and our French allies have signed a pact 
with our excellent friends the Turks, an arrangement 
whose importance in the Mediterranean and elsewhere 
is self-evident (and nowhere more so than in Berlin, 
which was to have been one of the termini of the Berlin- 

Baghdad railway), it is fitting that we in this country should become 
better acquainted with the land of our new allies. 

Everyone knows that Kemal Atatiirk, the father of this 
modern Turkey, accomplished a marvellous work in a very short 
time—a time, moreover, when many other countries were in the 
throes of economic and political difficulties. The state of Turkey 
after the Great War was one for which a good deal of optimism 
was required. With that and a vast energy and a people who 
trusted him, Kemal Atatiirk accomplished the miracle, so that in 
a few years the former “ Sick Man of Europe ”’ has become one 
of the most virile. 

As soon as the war is over it is certain that many people in 
Britain will be anxious to visit this ancient and modern country, 
for while in such a town as Ankara it is the modern that pre- 
dominates, there are many of the supreme relics of antiquity to 
fascinate us in the Republic. 

At such a place, for instance, as Smyrna, the happy traveller 
can revel both in what is old and what is new, in nature and the 
works of man. Second only to 
Istanbul in historical and com- — —_ 
mercial importance, Smyrna— 
the blue bay reminding us of 
Naples and San Francisco—is 
known as the home of the fig 
and the grape, while the melons 
are the sweetest of all those 
grown in Turkey, and_ the 
tobacco is famous. From the 
standpoint of archeology 
Smyrna is of the utmost value 
in the study of ancient Greek 
civilisation and art. Excursions 
can be made to the lovely old 
Greek cities of Pergamum, Sar- 
des, Ephesus, Priene, Milet or 
Didymion, whose exquisite tem- 
ples and other important ruins 
still acclaim the greatness of a 
nation living fifteen centuries 
before the birth of Christ. The 
temple of Apollo at Didymion, 
the columns and the interior 
wall of which are extremely 
imposing, is perhaps the most 
important ruin in the whole of 
Anatolia. The splendid marbie 
columns of another temple rise 
above the mysterious city of 
Evramos, which has lain un- 
touched under the earth for 
many centuries. When we visit 
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ANCIENT BYZANTIUM. LOOKING UP THE GOLDEN HORN TO CONSTANTINOPLE 









IN THE MODERN CAPITAL. 
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the beautiful remains of the temple of Cybele in Sardes, which, 
in pure Ionic style, was 30oft. long and r15oft. wide, we are vividly 
reminded of the glorious civilisation that flourished in Asia Minor. 
Not far from Smyrna is a Roman aqueduct, one of many which 
still seem to stride across the plains and meadows of Turkey. 
In Smyrna itself are a number of mosques, fountains and mauso- 
leums erected by the early Turks. 

Istanbul, the former capital, will probably be the first place 
that you will visit. The best times, by the way, for a visit to 
Turkey are in May or June and early autumn. Contrary to the 
current opinion, Turkey is not a tropical country ; the northern 
part can be bitterly cold in winter, while the southern, such as 
the Adana region, is hot enough to raise cotton. Istanbul, 
however, has a delightfully moderate climate, with cool summers 
due to the breezes blowing from the Black Sea and the Marmora. 
One can reach Istanbul either by boat or train, the Orient express 
making the trip from Paris in sixty hours. If you have no time 
to go all the way by sea from England, you can embark at Mar- 
seilles or Trieste, which perhaps are better than the route from 
Rumania, for the reason that the approach to the city is even 
more magnificent. ‘Those who behold for the first time the 
Golden Horn and the Bosphorus, lined with palaces and luxuriant 
vegetation, with Europe facing the shores of Asia, will find it 
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difficult to restrain their tears, confronted with 
all this beauty. 

Once the capital of two empires, the Byzantine 
and the Ottoman, Istanbul is still enthroned in 
her unique position. A city of mosques and 
minarets, marbles and tiles, palaces and museums, 
she represents seventeen centuries of glory and 
wealth. The numerous museums contain Hittite, 
Byzantine and Turkish works of art of the utmost 
importance. Tourists, scientists and artists will 
find them systematically grouped so that they can 
be studied and enjoyed without difficulty. The 
most famous mosque is that of St. Sophia, built 
as a church by the Emperor Justinian in the sixth 
century and converted into a mosque by the 
Turks after the conquest of Constantinople. 
Following the recent uncovering of the old mosaics 
it has been turned into a national museum. The 
blue mosque and that of Suleiman are almost as 
famous, while a number of old Byzantine churches 
are still in existence. So are the land walls, 
the grandest array of their kind in the world. To 
mention only one other of the sights of Istanbul, 
there is the Seraglio Palace, which housed the 
sultans from the fifteenth century onwards, and 
which, with its mysterious courtyards and kiosks, 
must have witnessed many an episode that would 
have shocked the two old ladies who, at the climax 
of a performance of “‘ Othello,” exclaimed that 
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it was very different from the home life of their 
own dear Queen. The Seraglio Palace is now a 
museum, where your eyes will be dazzled by 
thrones covered with pearls and precious stones, 
superb tiaras, the finest Chinese porcelain, and 
so on. 

One of the most agreeable excursions from 
Istanbul is to Bursa, across the Sea of Marmora. 
But if you go by land you will be able to visit 
Yalova, which the Byzantines called ‘‘ the fountain 
of youth.” Emperors and empresses came from 
Istanbul to bathe in the hot sulphur waters that 
were supposed to rejuvenate them. The remains 
of these marble baths were discovered when 
Yalova was built up again to be Turkey’s most 
beautiful thermal resort. Dominated by Mount 
Olympus, a favourite place for winter sports, 
Bursa is a gem in a setting of cherry blossoms and 
peach trees. It contains the tombs of the first 
great sultans ; the chief mosque, whose prevailing 
colour is green, is exquisitely proportioned. 
Perhaps the Frenchwoman in whose very good 
hotel I stayed is no longer there, but no doubt 
there are others. 

Rising in the midst of grey, bare plains, 
Ankara is the product of the Republic. Twenty 
years ago it was a small, slumbering town, whose 
only claim to fame was its city wall and the forum 
dating back to Roman times. To-day the mud 
huts and wooden houses have been replaced by 
modern, Western buildings ; the crooked, ill-paved 
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A CRUSADER’S CASTLE ON THE SHORES OF 


streets by broad avenues and parks. It is a city of action and 
thought, where the new Republic was conceived and from which 
the revolutionary reforms have emanated. As the landscape is 
rather bleak, thousands of trees have been planted. 

The newly constructed State railways have opened up hitherto 
inaccessible parts of Turkey to the tourist. He can view the 
majesty of the Taurus chains, covered with eternal snow, where 
eagles fly in lonely splendour. The pine forests and waterfalls 
remind one of Switzerland. And the country abounds in natural 
wonders, such as those of Pamukkale-Hierapolis, where the 
calcareous springs have deposited vast incrustations of snowy 
whiteness. Near Urgup are what look like colossal inverted ice- 
cream cones. Centuries ago a volcano covered the whole region 
with lava and pumice. Then the River Kizil carried off the soil 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE AT ASPENDOS, THE BEST PRESERVED IN ANATOLIA 





ASIA MINOR 


and left these isolated columns with caps of hard lava. ‘There 
the troglodytes carved out dwellings and chapels and lived quite 
contentedly, as do some of their successors even to-day. 

Greek and Roman amphitheatres are not uncommon in the 
Near East, but few of them are as well preserved as that of 
Aspendos. Pergamum possesses another mighty amphitheatre 
which dominates the plain. Its origin is shrouded in legend, but it 
is supposed to have been founded by the son of Hercules. 

Among the most picturesque remains are the numerous 
castles, especially along the Mediterranean coast, that were the 
strongholds of the Frankish Crusaders. ‘They look as if they 
would last for ever, and our old friends the Turks, chivalrous 
and formidable foes in the Great War, will be as steadfast through 
the years to come. 
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SLAVONIAN GREBE: COURTSHIP AND DISPLAY 


Written and illustrated by ERIC J. HOSKING 


HERE is a special thrill 

attached to seeing a bird 

which has previously been 

only a name—one which has 

been known only through 
pictures and descriptions. I was 
particularly fortunate, therefore, 
when, while in Scotland during the 
nesting season, I met the Rev. H. M. 
Stone of Worcester, who was kind 
enough to give me the opportunity 
of seeing and photographing the 
Slavonian grebe. 

We motored over to the loch 
where these birds have been known 
to breed for many years. Although 
they have spread to other localities, 
this district is still favoured above 
others in Britain, and may properly 
be described as their stronghold. 
Having parked the car, we walked 
down the slope which leads to the 
loch, and almost immediately one of 
these rare birds showed itself. It 
was quite tame, and made no attempt 
to withdraw. The bird was a male, 
and we carefully studied his magnifi- 
cent colouring: the bill is a fine 
glossy black with a curious white 
tip to it, the breast rich chestnut, 
throat and cheeks almost black, and 
stomach white. But the two most 
striking features are the glorious 


ATTEMPTING 


ear-tufts of bright golden yellow 
and the vivid crimson eyes. As we 


watched the male he was joined by the 
female, a smaller bird, similarly, though less brightly, coloured and 
lacking the lovely ear-tufts—she was probably in her first summer. 

On June 7th the nest contained three eggs which appeared 
to be quite fresh. On the following day there were only two eggs, 
and on the 15th but one remained. The disappearance of the 
two eggs was rather puzzling, but was eventually attributed to a 
near-by colony of black-headed gulls, which were always hunting 
round the loch. The two grebes, however, continued to brood 
the single egg, and, as they were so tame, a photographic hide 
was erected. 

On June 8th I entered the hide at 2.45 p.m. and prepared 
to watch and photograph without really suspecting what a unique 
and interesting experience was to be mine. Nothing unusual 


took place until 4.10 p.m., when the hen swam into view, carrying 
a small quantity of nesting material, which she placed on the edge 
of the nest. 


Having carefully arranged this, she jumped on to 
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NEST WITH NECK STRETCHED UPWARDS AND 





MATERIAL FROM 


NON-EXISTENT NESTING 


THE TOP OF THE SINGLE EGG 

the nest and lowered herself to brood; suddenly she changed 
her mind, fell into the water and swam out of sight. A moment 
or two later the cock arrived and went through exactly the same 
procedure. He had not been out of sight for long when the 
hen re-appeared with more of the rotting vegetation which is 
used for nest-building. This was placed into position, and the 
hen paddled backwards for a short distance, prior to moving 
forward rapidly and jumping on to the rim of the nest. Her 
next action is worthy of note, for she went through the motions 
of removing non-existent nesting material from the top of the 
single egg. Now, all grebes on leaving their nests cover their 
eggs with nesting material in order to hide them, but this pair 
had not troubled to do so with the solitary egg. There appears, 
therefore, to be a firmly implanted instinct both to cover and 
remove, which in this instance had functioned in the latter case 
but not the former. 








EAR-TUFTS FULLY RAISED 
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The hen remained brooding until 
4.25 p.m., when she called very excitedly. 
I saw the cock swimming through the 
reeds towards the nest. The excitement 
became intense. The hen stretched out 
her head and neck, curving the latter, 
while the chin almost touched the surface 
of the water, and both called excitedly. 
The cock paddled rapidly round the nest, 
spreading and displaying the gorgeous, 
golden yellow ear-tufts. He was moving 
his head from side to side and up and 
down. He stopped in front of the hen 
and bowed until his bill rested on the 
water, the ear-tufts being brought right 
forward so that their vivid colouring 
showed to best advantage. In this atti- 
tude he remained for some seconds while 
the hen was perfectly motionless, looking 
straight at the cock almost as though 
hypnotised. The cock bowed again, 
swam right round the nest twice, then 
hesitated while at the rear of the hen. 
He proceeded to paddle backwards, then 
very rapidly forwards, and, leaping out 
of the water, jumped on the hen’s back. 
With his large, white lobed feet he smacked 
the shoulders of the hen alternately and 
very rapidly, after which mating took TF 2 T ‘ ‘ ha 
place. The hen remained motionless al =  LEANS RIGHT FORWARD UNTIL IT SEEMS THAT HE MUST 
the time, and the cock left immediately OVERBALANCE 
afterwards. I waited until 6.15 p.m., ia aalicas 
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THE HEN STRETCHES OUT HER HEAD AND NECK WHILE THE COCK DISPLAYS TO HER, BOWING 
AND RAISING HIS GOLDEN YELLOW EAR-TUFTS 








when the hen was still brooding, and no further incident had 
taken place. 

The following day I was again at the hide and witnessed 
another courtship and display, which had an interesting preliminary. 
A few minutes after my arrival both the grebes returned with 
nesting material, which they were collecting from under the surface 
of the water. Several journeys were made, but at one juncture, 
when the hen happened to be in the vicinity of the nest, the cock 
stopped and displayed. He swam alongside the nest, but remained 
in the water, bowing and calling excitedly and going through the 
motions already described. The hen, however, in this instance took 
practically no notice at all and continued with her nest-building. 

During the afternoon—at 3.10 p.m., to be precise—there 
was a change over and the cock came to brood. As was the 
custom, he brought material, but instead of proceeding to brood 
he swam just behind the nest and remained there in the water 
for over half an hour. He then collected further material, which 
was piled on the side of the nest on his return, and this time he 
proceeded to brood. He was quiet and contented until nearly 
4.15 p.m., when he displayed on the nest. His neck was stretched 
upwards at an angle of about forty-five degrees from the body, 
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During the display the hen 


and the tufts were fully raised. 
arrived, and swam backwards and forwards with further supplies 


of nesting material. She took little notice of the cock’s behaviour, 
though the cock watched every movement she made with intense 


interest. The hen swam towards the hide and came within a foot 
of where I was sitting. The cock leaned right forward until it 
seemed that he would over-balance, still watching every 


movement, but the ear-tufts were not raised, only slightly spread. 
The hen made for the reeds, where she whinnied, and a few 
moments later the cock left the nest and joined her. 

A second egg was laid in the nest on June 21st, while on the 
25th there was a complete clutch of four. Needless to say, by 
this time the display had been discontinued, and it was interesting 
to note that the eggs were now being covered when the birds left 
the nest. It was unfortunate that I had to leave the district 
before witnessing the completion of the brooding and hatching. 

It is to be presumed that this particular pair of birds were 
unique in not recommencing the breeding cycle on being inter- 
rupted by the theft of most of their first clutch, and in 
continuing to incubate the single egg during the courtship 
period. 


FARMING NOTES 


PETROL SUPPLIES—RURAL 
BACHELOR friend who 


sits on one of the county 
war agricultural executive committees finds himself 
very popular with his lady friends. Once a week he 
has to make the journey into the county town to attend 
committee meetings. ‘The favour of a seat in the car 
is eagerly sought, and he understands that the ladies’ hairdresser 
has a very heavy booking of appointments that day. Petrol 
rationing has, of course, hit country people much more than 
those who live in a town. ‘Trams and "buses run much as usual, 
and the London taxis are still plying for hire. But really I think 
many of us are glad to be forced to effect some economies in 
running costs through not being able to use the car as freely as 
usual. ‘The additional income tax has to be met somehow, and 
one journey a week into town instead of two or three does save 
several shillings a week. 

Farmers have so far been able to obtain all the petrol they want 
for tractors, pumping engines and the like. But before long we 
shall be rationed on the basis of the monthly requirements for 
such engines. This will make matters more difficult for some than 
others. At home we run a petrol engine for pumping water and 
making electric light. More fortunate neighbours who have been 
able to get a mains supply of electricity are not so dependent 
on petrol. I hope we shall be able to get the petrol we need for 
these purposes. If we cannot, can a Diesel engine be bought at a 
reasonable price to-day, and will ample supplies of heavy oil be 
available ? 

It is certainly an advantage now to be able to use the farm 
tractor for hauling farm produce and farm requirements on public 
roads. Last week we were waiting for a load of fertilisers to be 
delivered. Eventually it came by rail instead of road, and the 
station-master, when he rang up to tell me, said it would be a day 
or two before he could get a lorry to make delivery. The farm 
horses could have gone on the road, slippery though the surface 
is nowadays, but we sent the tractor with a trolley and soon had 
the fertiliser home and out on to the land. 

It has not been too easy to get all the fertilisers required. 
But more serious has been the dislocation (which I think is the 
official word) of feeding-stuff supplies. ‘The manager of the local 
farmers’ co-operative society tells me that he just could not buy 
any feeding-stuffs on Mark Lane last week. The combine 
millers seem to have first call on what is available, and they are 
serving their old customers. He said that all the farmers’ co- 
operative societies and the provender merchants with their own 
mills have had a great deal of trouble in getting the barley and 
other ingredients for pig-meals. Well, I hope the smaller men 
and the co-operative societies will, under the Government scheme, 
get a fair share of the supplies that are available. The small 
corn merchant is a useful partner in the farming industry, and 
he carries a good deal of the farmer’s financial burden in hard 
times. 6. 

* 

Merchants are far from happy about the credit position. 
Even the man in a comparatively small way of business may have 
several thousand pounds owing to him by his farmer customers 
who normally take three months’ credit or even a year’s credit 
when they buy feeding-stuffs and fertilisers. The merchant 
depends on the bank to finance his business unless he has builf 
up sufficient financial reserves to carry the burden himself. Of 
course, farmers pay for this accommodation in the prices charged 
for feeding-stuffs and other requirements. So much is added 
to the selling price of every ton of cake. Now the merchants 
who have to pay cash to the Ministry of Food for what they buy 
are asking their farmer customers to pay cash. A circular from 
a merchant with whom I do a good deal of business warns me that 
“ henceforth invoices will be sent out twice a month and a discount 
of 5s. a ton for cash in 14 days will be offered where no arrears 
of account are outstanding. Accounts will be due nett cash one 





CREDIT—WOMEN WORKERS 


month and it will not be possible to allow credit beyond one 
month. Orders can only be accepted in future on this distinct 
understanding.” Well, for me this means that if I am to take 
advantage of the 5s. a ton discount, which is certainly worth while, 
I must find quickly £200 to clear up my normal arrears of account 
running on from month to month. Will the bank manager be 
helpful? No doubt he will, if he has received appropriate 
instructions from head office. If the banks see their opportunity, 
now that agricultural trading is to be on a cash basis, they can take 
almost complete control of rural credit and straighten out a long- 
standing tangle to the advantage of their farmer clients as well 
as themselves. 
*,* 

The plough has been going well. The ground was very 
hard in September, and it was not until the middle of October 
that the furrows turned as they should. So far as I can judge, 
arable farmers are now well ahead with their work. A good acre- 
age of wheat has been planted and probably also more winter oats 
than usual. Those who have a herd of milking cows must think 
about growing food for them as well as growing more wheat, 
and I shall not be surprised to find that the oat acreage has 
increased more than the wheat acreage. Beans are a useful crop 
for stock feed, given the clay land that beans prefer. With beans 
and oats to hand, the dairy farmer need not worry over-much 
if the supplies of ground nut cake and flaked maize are limited. 
In this ploughing campaign we have to look at the farm as a whole 
and remember the cows as well as the desirability of growing more 
wheat as a cash crop. Just now, when imported barley and maize 
are scarce, home-grown wheat is being used much more freely 
than usual in cow rations as well as pig and poultry rations. But 
wheat is not as good an all-round stock feed as oats. 

*,* 

I am sorry for the hundreds of girls who have enrolled in 
the Women’s Land Army and taken the training course to find that 
there are no vacancies for them on farms. Talking to one of them, 
I found that she had given up a London post to render national 
service on the land and, being not unduly blessed with this world’s 
goods, she now finds herself stranded without regular employment 
beyond the continued training which is offered at agricultural 
colleges. Her friends who undertook women’s work in other 
war-time spheres are now thoroughly settled in their new jobs. 
Well, it is unfortunate that a place cannot be found for everyone. 
As the war goes on we shall need women to replace the men who 
are called to the Colours. There are plenty of jobs, especially 
milking, which they can do so well. Indeed, as wage rates keep 
rising, some farmers may think it prudent to put their farms 
gradually on to a war-time basis when posts have to be filled. 
One friend of mine who found himself short of milkers at the 
Michaelmas term has taken on three young women to run an 
outlying dairy, and they are doing very well. Three women 
now do the work of two men, and the farmer is not out of pocket 
on the wages bill. 

* * * 

A man to whom I gave a lift the other day was talking sensibly 
about real wages. He had a farm job at 36s. a week until last 
spring, when he went to work at one of the camps as a concrete- 
mixer. During the summer he earned good money—£3 and £4 
a week—but in the last three weeks when the weather was broken 
he had taken home £1 6s. 2d., 8s. 6d., and £1 12s. Out of his 
weekly money 2s. goes in ’bus fares, and he pays 7s. a week for 
his house. He said frankly that he was worse off than when he 
was a farm hand with a good cottage and garden into the bargain, 
but he wanted a change. Now he would like a caretaker’s job. 
Well, there’s nothing like variety in life ! CINCINNATUS. 
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THE SILENT WOODS 
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There is a moment of the year when Autumn woods are \ noisy world goes on its way ; dogs bark, the plovers cry, 
still, The ploughman whistles, on the roads the hurrying wheels 

While golden sunlit trees await the wind’s despoiling will ; pass by ; 

Heard in the silence, with a sighing sound, But in the golden wood a silent one 

A golden chestnut leaf falls to the ground. Waits in a crystal globe of calm and sun. 
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DENTON 
YORKSHIRE 
The Home of MRS. ARTHUR HILL 
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The principal home of the Fairfaxes in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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The present 


house was designed by Carr of York, circa 1770, for the Ibbetsons, a wealthy Leeds family. 


N the left bank of the Wharfe just below Ben Rhydding, 

Denton can be seen from the Leeds-Skipton road 

with the hills at its back rising to Blubberhouses Moor 
northwards. Its rather low Palladian fagade, flanked 

by detached pavilions, faces south down the sloping wooded 
park towards the river, and proclaims itself even in the distance 
as one of the score of handsome Georgian mansions with which 
John Carr sprinkled his native Yorkshire between 1750 and 1800. 
The warm limestone front with its lonic columns and buff stone 
dressings crisply cut has a family resemblance to the twin blocks 
with which Carr flanked the debtors’ prison in York Castle, 


and is reminiscent on a smaller scale of his fagade for Harewood, 
a few miles lower down the Wharfe. Its elegance, even before 
we discover the fine quality of the decoration inside, implies 
that Denton was designed subsequently to Carr’s contact with 
Robert Adam at Harewood, the result of which was to give to 
his solid Yorkshire classicism something of the fashionable 
London architect’s lightness of touch. 

Denton is very representative of Carr’s competent, solid 
style, beautifully built of fine ashlar masonry, but in no way 
original. The “ stone mason” from Horbury, near Wakefield, 
the son, grandson, and great-grandson of masons, never 
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1.—THE BACK OF THE HOUSE SHOWING THE WINGS 


So ROS 5 Bie! Age ee eee ee 
2.—FINE GOLDEN MASONRY ON THE ENTRY 
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departed from well established precedent. Here 
he is, even in the 1760’s, carrying on the style of 
forty years before. Externally, Denton could have 
been designed by James Gibbs in 1725, though its 
actual prototypes are probably some of James 
Paine’s Yorkshire buildings which Carr had known 
as a young man. Its very excellence as a typical 
Georgian mansion conceals the most interesting 
thing about it: that its predecessor was the home 
of the great Fairfaxes, whose personal influence 
as much as their military services was so largely 
responsible for the success of Cromwell in the 
Civil War. Since Henry VIII’s time this family, 
sprung from solid York burgher stock, had made 
Denton their home. As early as Henry III’s reign 
descendants of a Richard Fairfax of Askham were 
prosperous citizens; then, under the Yorkist 
Edward, Sir Thomas served his king as Master 
of the Horse, and his brother, Sir Guy of Steeton, 
was one of the King’s Bench judges. It was a 
grandson of the latter who married the heiress of 
Thomas Thwaites of Denton Askwith. The 
young lady was the ward of the Abbess of Nun 
Appleton, not far from Steeton, and met William 
Fairfax when out hunting. The Abbess forbade 
their marriage, having other plans for the Denton 
estate. Eventually the fair Isabel had to be 
forcibly rescued from the convent. Years later 
Fate—or revenge—sent the sons of their union 
to take the surrender of the convent on behalf of 
the father from the same abbess when Nun Appleton 
was dissolved. The new house that arose on its 
site became the family’s alternative home. 

The outstanding personality at Denton is 
Thomas, first Lord Fairfax of Cameron in the 
Scottish peerage, an honour that he received in 
1627 and which did not debar his descendants from 
sitting in the House of Commons. A soldier under 
Elizabeth, he was the type of the bluff, vigorous, 
yet highly intelligent Yorkshire squire. He was 
a great breeder of horses, and wrote ‘‘ Conjectures 
About Horsemanship,” tracts on the Militia, and 
on cavalry as against horse-racing, and ruled his 
household with military precision. “‘ The Order 
for the Government of the House at Denton ” 
which he drew up laid down the duties of every 
servant, and gives a remarkable picture of a gentle- 
man’s household of the period. The old man had 
a poor opinion of his heir, Ferdinando, who, bred 
to be a soldier, was, he considered, a mere coward, 
though he expected something of his grandson 
Thomas. His prognostications were seen to be 
not wide of the mark when Ferdinando proved a 
far from brilliant commander of the Parliamentary 
forces in Yorkshire, eventually suffering a crushing 
defeat at Adwalton Moor, and, at Marston Moor, 
joining in the headlong rout of his infantry. He 
died as a result of an accident in 1648. 

Thomas, the third lord—reserved, almost 
insignificant, yet a lion for courage in the field 
was a man of very different stamp. Given the 
command of the ““ New Model” army, he amply 
fulfilled his grandfather’s ideals and, further, took 
after him in his strong literary and antiquarian 
tastes. It must never be forgotten that, on the 
surrender of Oxford, his first act was to set a 
strong guard over the Bodleian, and that the 
preservation of the stained glass in York Minster 
is due entirely to the drastic punishment that 
he decreed for any fanatical iconoclasts. But 
after the war he settled down at Nun Appleton, 
and it is on Nun Appleton, not Denton, that 
Andrew Marvell wrote one of his most charming 
poems, in which, incidentally, he dwells on a 
peculiarity that still perplexes some antiquaries : 

But all things are composed here 

Like Nature, orderly and near: 

In which we the Dimensions find 

Of that more sober Age and Mind, 

When larger sized Men did stoop 

To enter at a narrow loop, 

As practising, in doors so strait, 

To strain themselves through Heaven’s Gate. 

Denton survived the wars, in spite of the frequent 
presence of Royalist forces in the neighbourhood. 
Indeed, Prince Rupert occupied it before Marston 
Moor, but, finding a portrait of John Fairfax, 
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the General’s brother, who had been 
killed in the Palatinate, spared the 
house for his sake. After 1688, when 
the fourth Lord Fairfax died, the 
place was little lived in. The fifth 
Lord had inherited Leeds Castle, 
and a huge estate in Virginia, 
through his wife, the Culpepper 
heiress, and in 1735 Denton was 
sold to pay the debts on the Kentish 
property. The purchaser was a 
Mr. Ibbetson, a wealthy clothier of 
Leeds. In the next generation the 
squire of Denton raised a troop of 
fencibles at the time of the ’45 and 
was rewarded with a baronetcy. It 
was he who subsequently employed 
Carr to replace the old Fairfax 
house. In the nineteenth century 
the property passed by a daughter 
to the Wyvill family. The late 
Mr. Arthur Hill, son of Sir James 
Hill, Bt., became its owner some 
years ago, and did up the principal 
rooms. The plan (Fig. 10) gives the 
arrangement of them as they were 
designed. 

Throughout the house the 
strong Adam influence is apparent. 
The green-painted hall has a very 
Adamsy ceiling, and it may be that 
its design, and those of the others, 
was procured, as it is said, from 
Adam when he was at work on 
Harewood. The drawing-room 
(Fig. 4) preserves all its original 
features. Its present decoration in- 
cludes a portrait of Mme. du Barry 
and other paintings after Boucher, 
and a magnificent set of Louis XV 
tapestry seat furniture. A character- 
istic of Carr’s plans is his use of 
broad bays the full height of the 
house. There is one here at either 
end, the western containing the 
dining-room (Fig. 7), formerly the 
breakfast room. On the other side 
is a charming octagonal boudoir 
(Fig. 8), in which the predominant 
colours are yellow and gold. All 
the principal rooms have pretty 
chimneypieces, in this case com- 
prising Wedgwood-like cameos, and 
that of the drawing-room—a fine 
marble affair—with a spirited stag- 
hunt on its plaque. 

But the piéce de résistance is the 
circular staircase, top-lit through a 
dome very similar to that in the 
Court House at York. ‘The iron- 
work balustrade is vigorously rococo, 
the whole reminding one of some 
of Paine’s staircases. In the circular 
landing symmetry necessitates a 
dummy door giving directly into the 
staircase well! Many of the bed- 
rooms are finished with no less 
delicacy, notably that illustrated in 
Fig. 9. 

Among the alterations recently 
made was the conversion of the 
rooms marked ‘“ Evidence Closet,” 
“ Library ” and “ Bedroom ” on the 
plan into a large billiard-room, into 
which has been introduced by 
Messrs. White Allom and Adams 
Acton, much fifteenth-century wood- 
work, including a screen and choir 
stalls. ‘The whole west wing was at 
the same time made into a ballroom 
lined with Jacobean woodwork, the 
chimneypiece coming from Combe 
Abbey. As these additions are 
neither contemporary nor in char- 
acter with the Georgian house, they 
are not illustrated. 

CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS—BY CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HIS enchanting book is one that needed writing and 

by such an author as Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, who, 

although he is a newcomer to horticulture, brings the 

poetic imagination, the sensitiveness to “‘ period’”’ and 

the historical scholarship that, more than years of 
experience, are needed to introduce a new and at the same time 
very old conception of gardening to flower lovers. And, from 
two points of view, he has written ‘‘ Old-fashioned Flowers ”’ 
(Country Life, 15s.) just in time. During the last few years 
there has been a sufficient recovery, especially of old roses and 
primroses, to provide the material for a survey of the old-fashioned 
flowers that have survived, besides the cataloguing of vanished 
varieties. On the other hand, the last war, as he points out, 
gave the final—or is it the penultimate ?—blow to the cultivation 
of our traditional flora, already weakened by the cult of shrubs 
and wildness, by changed ways of life and, no less, standards of 
so-called taste, through the digging up of old gardens to grow 
vegetables and through the disturbance of old homes. Yet it 
can be hoped, now that this book is available, that this war may 
actually encourage gardeners to turn to the old-fashioned flowers. 
They require little space—cottage gardens are their surviving 
homes—their culture is generally simple, and many of them are 
quite inexpensive. Certainly there are few things that are better 
adapted to take one’s mind off present conditions than the kind 
of flowers described in this book with their associations of quiet, 
interminable hybridising by generations of obscure folk; and 
the very humanity of the flowers themselves. 

It is this aspect of them—of the Stage auriculas, the fantastic 
Jacks-in-the-Green, Galligaskins, and Hose-in-Hose elaborations 
of the primrose and polyanthus, the feathered and flamed tulips, 
the chintz-like Laced Pinks, the old fuchsias, camellias, and roses— 
that Mr. Sitwell rightly emphasises and explains. They belong 
to an age when flowers were conceived, not as “ wild things of 
the mountains or the torrid plains that must have wild nature 
simulated for their background,” but as gifts of the Deity “‘ for 
man’s pleasure and improvement,” to be deliberately moulded 
into forms matching the cultural background of the age. In sug- 
gesting these backgrounds Mr. Sitwell is at his best, reminding 
one of passages in ‘‘ Southern Baroque Art.” 

The chapter on the Jacobean Florists, of whom Gerard and 
Parkinson were the leaders, whets our appetite. It was the time 
of the introduction of the pinks, tulips, and auriculas, which, 
within a few years, nurserymen had gone far towards transforming 
into “‘a gallery of conceits 
and curios,” in harmony 
with the arts of the period 
but also with its spiritual 
outlook. It is significant 
that the three great periods 
of the florist’s art—the 
Jacobean, the early Geor- 
gian, and the Victorian— 
were ages of firm religious 
faith, at least with the 
classes that, in descending 
scale, displayed their faith 
in the future by expending 
a lifetime in the elaboration 
of a single genus of plants. 
Now and then the identity 
of one of these obscure 
amateurs is preserved, as of 
Tom Storer, the Derby 
engine-driver who, between 
1850 and 1860, raised three 
of the most beautiful of 
the surviving Old English 
tulips. But for the most 
part the Victorian cult was 
a genuine folk art, of which 
the Paisley weavers who 
perfected the Laced Pinks 
are the most notable ex- 
ample. But all over Lanca- 
shire, in the recesses of 
Ireland and Scotland, round 
Manchester and other un- 
likely spots, there were 
humble schools of floral 
artists continuing the pro- 
cesses initiated by Jacobean 
and eighteenth-century hy- 
bridisers, most of whose 
works, alas! have perished 
with them. 

Yet sufficient has sur- 
vived or been recovered to 
make the growing of these 
queer, vividly painted, 
sometimes distorted flowers 
a practicable pastime to- 
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From the lithograph by John Farleigh in “ Old-fashioned Flowers” 


day. Mr. Sitwell enumerates many, and a valuable feature of the 
book are the cultural and other notes by well known growers at 
the end. A word, too, must be said in praise of Mr. Farleigh’s 
coloured lithographs, themselves revivals of the almost forgotten 
art that in many cases has provided the only record of lost varieties 
in the plates of contemporary botanical magazines. ‘The book may 
not appeal to the devotees of the fashionable style of gardening— 
for whom a plant must come from the Himalaya or Central 
China to be coveted and be suitable for herbaceous massing to be 
admired. But for those who appreciate the historical background 
and esthetic niceties of horticulture it opens up whole vistas of 
fresh possibilities. 


It Could Never Have Happened, by Alice M. Head. 
8s. 6d.) 


WHAT a cosy, comfortable, cheery book this is, this autobiography 
of one of the most famous women journalists of our day! The story 
of the young man or woman who begins a career without any particular 
advantages and goes on from strength to strength to final success is 
always pleasant reading, but Miss Head’s kindliness, her warm affection 
for her many friends, even her appreciation of the good things of life, 
add to its attraction. No doubt she has faced as many difficulties as the 
rest of us, but, though she has not a sundial mind, she spends less 
thought on the dark than on the sunny hours of life. She tells of her 
rigorous schooldays at the North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
but also of the delights of summers in Cornwall. She tells of her 
experiences in the offices of COUNTRY LIFE and how strange they seemed 
to a girl fresh from school, but she emphasises the interest they brought 
her in meeting such people as the late Editor, Peter Anderson 
Graham, “a tall, big man with a magnificent head, a man of great 
kindness and understanding.” Through her work on CouNTRY 
LirE she came to join Lord Alfred Douglas on The Academy and 
to meet Lord Riddell, who soon recognised her great ability and 
through whom she became editress of The Woman at Home. <A 
charming photograph of herself at that period recalls the memory 
of how certain contributors affectionately nicknamed that pretty, 
delightfully young editress who always seemed to be dressed in light 
silks and big hats ‘“‘ The Shepherdess.” ‘ater years have brought Miss 
Head huge responsibilities as Editress of Good Housekeeping and 
right-hand man to that great American personality, Mr. W. R. Hearst. 
She has crossed the Atlantic many times and travelled extensively, 
her friends are chosen from all classes and many nations, and her 
admiration for them is unbounded. Her book—finished, of course, 
before September 3rd—ends on a note of hopefulness for the future ; 
between the fruition of that hope and to-day there may be a dark 
mile to go, but for all that the hope is still there, and this pleasant 
success story somehow in- 
creases one’s faith in_ its 
realisation. 
BRENDA E. SPENDER. 


(Heinemann, 


The Loneliest Mountain, by 
W.H. Davies. (Cape, 3s. 6d.) 
OLD age and farewell are the 
notes of this volume of poems 
that Mr. W. H. Davies 
declares to be his last “‘ as a 
living author.” One of the 
poems, ““A Change of Voice,” 
has a bitter resignation that we 
cannot bear to think of as 
having come to this buoyant 
lyrist. But, since it has come. 
he expresses it sincerely and 
simply, as he expresses his 
other thoughts about life’s 
close. And, notwithstanding 
the burden of years, change, 
sadness, poverty, the poet’s 
loved, familiar robin-note 
keeps breaking through. ‘The 
Load of Pearls” is such a 
poem ; ‘‘ Common Joys ”’ and 
‘“* Following a Bee ”’ are others. 
“Men That Think” hurls 
defiance even at old age: 

‘“ Body, be damned, bend 
double, sag and shrink ! 
Fools have their second 
childhood, but the Great 
Still keep their first, and have 

no second state.” 
We may still hope, Mr. Davies 
tells us, for a ‘“ Scrapbook ” 
from him presently. V.H.F 


Watch for the Dawn, by Stuart 
Cloete. (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

TO read “Watch for the 
Dawn ”’ is to be compelled to 
forget the present and one’s 
own troubles in the interest 
and drama of other people’s. 
Those people are Boers who, 
at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, chose to live on 
the Kaffir borders in spite of all 
hardship and peril, because 
they were the sort of people 
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who “asked for nothing save to be left alone valuing their 
liberty above their lives.” Of course they were not left alone, since no 
one ever is for long ; this book is an exciting tale of clashes with Kaffirs 
and clashes with the English, the whole being woven into the texture 
of a fine, courageous love story. The book is greatly enriched by the 
author’s intimate knowledge, fullness of experience and philosophy of 
life: all the qualities that brought him the great success of his first 
novel, ‘‘ Turning Wheels.” V. H. F. 


Shabby Summer, by Warwick Deeping. (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) 


MR. WARWICK DEEPING, who has considerably more than fifty 
novels to his credit, can always count on the interest and sympathy of 
an appreciative public. This time his pleasant and somewhat stereo- 
typed love story is enhanced by his wide knowledge of horticulture 
and the care and growth of trees and flowering shrubs. Peter Ghent the 
hero—when faced by the ruin of half the contents of his young plantation 
owing to a super-dry summer, and harassed by the enmity of a'rich and 
vulgar neighbour—meets his fate in the person of a woman with a 
shadowed past who is trying to regain her freedom and find her soul 
after searing experiences. ‘Their love idyll, with a benevolent deus ex 
machina who contrives to avert disaster and alter the course of events 
at the last moment, is quite in the Warwick Deeping manner, but who 
could wish for a less pleasing dénouement when combined with a history 
of such youthful pluck and enterprise ? 
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Dove in the Mulberry Tree, by George R. Preedy. (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.) 
MR. PREEDY has found a happy hunting-ground in historical mysteries. 
His last novel, “‘ The Fair Young Widow,” was soundly and imagina- 
tively constructed round such a mystery, but lacked even one sympathetic 
character. ‘“‘ Dove in the Mulberry Tree” is much pleasanter reading, 
for in this case both the spirited young heiress and the man she loved 
are likeable, while even the fortune-hunters are less despicable than 
in the earlier book. The character of Rachael Pierepoint is founded 
on that of Rachel Lee, illegitimate daughter of “‘ Hell-Fire ’’ Dashwood, 
and the action takes place in the opening years of the nineteenth century. 
The mystery consisted in the marriage of this young woman to a man 
whom she did not love, and then her abduction by two brothers, fol- 
lowed by their trial. The author’s interpretation of the mystery, on 
“Constant Nymph ”’ lines, is possible and, on the whole, credible. 


FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

PRELUDE TO Victory, by General E. L. Spears (Cape, 18s.) ; 
HENRY, ELIZABETH AND GEORGE, by Lord Herbert (Cape, 18s.); THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Cassell, 16s.); A 
REGENCY CHAPTER, by Ethel Colburn Mayne (Macmillan, 16s.) ; THE 
SWEET OF THE YEAR, by H. J. Massingham (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.). 
Fiction : No Arms, No Armour, by Robert D. Q. Henriques (Nichol- 
son and Watson, 8s. 6d.) ; Live AND KiIcKING Neb, by John Masefield 
(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.); Mrs. MINIVER, by Jan Struther (Chatto and 
Windus, 7s. 6d.); A Nice FIRE IN THE DrRAWING-ROOM, by Mabel 
Constandouros (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). 


O.C. SUPERSTRUCTURES 


COLONEL STRIKEHARD VISITS CAMP 


HAD just been called by Sapper Smithers with ‘‘ Gunfire ” 
and a kettle of hot water, when the ‘phone rang. Before I had 
time to speak, a loud vibrating noise almost split the 
drum of my left ear. The vibrating noise was evidently 
human, and when I heard it say: ‘‘ Look here, young man, 

what the devil d’you mean by having my man Smithers ? Wanted 

him myself. D——d cheek,” I knew that I was talking to none 
other than Colonel Strikehard, warrior and sportsman. The 
vibration modified itself, and the Colonel continued: “ Yes, 
indeed. Yes. Yes, indeed, I am here. O.C. Superstructures.”’ 

“TI beg your pardon, sir.” 

**O.C. Superstructures, I said, young man, and I am. Very 
different from the Poona Foot, but it’s fine to be back in harness.” 
The Colonel cleared his throat, again vibrating the earphone. 

““And what is more, young man,” he went on, “ I am visiting 
your position this morning.” 

““ Very good, sir.” 

““McTavish has wired me that they only got 1,037 brace 
at Hopscotch. Ridiculous! I will see you at 14.20 hours.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

‘* T thought there’d be trouble, sir,’ said Smithers unexpect- 
edly. ‘‘’E wanted me and I wanted you, sir, so I squared the 
C.S.M., who used to be bailiff to Admiral Hairt-Rigger, and 
there it is.” 

“IT am glad it is,” I said. 

““T am afraid the Colonel isn’t,” 
me to my breakfast. 


replied Smithers, leaving 


At 14.17 hours I heard a click by the gate and saw the sentry 
present arms. A car was driven in, and a young corporal in the 
A.T.S., comely to look upon, jumped out. Before she had time 
to open the door a figure clad in very new and ill-fitting khaki 
burst from the back of the car. He needs no introduction, for 
it was Colonel Strikehard clad in ready-made uniform (assuredly 
for the first time in his life), and upon his arm he wore a yellow 
band which bore the cryptic letters ‘‘S O.” 

*““O.C. Superstruc- 


tures,” said the ser- 
geant, reading my 
thoughts. 

ac i) a 
said. 

The Colonel ap- 
proached. I saluted, 


and he spoke. ‘‘ Why 
in the devil I must be 
driven about ina car by 
a young puppet when I 
have half a dozen 
hunters eating their 
heads off at Melton I 
don’t know. When I 
was at Poona — 

“Afternoon, sir.” 

“Good afternoon, 
my lad.” 

Out of the corner of 
my eye I could see 
Smithers retreating into 
the bushes behind my 
tent. 

“Tl visit your dug- 
out first.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

We descended below 
ground, the Colonel 
leading the way. 





“IT WAS SMITHERS’ 


He was a very strong man. He seemed, moreover, inquisitive, 
and pulled at a beam here, a strut there. This was his undoing, 
or that of the dug-out ; for, clutching firmly at a wooden post, 
he heaved mightily. There was a rending noise, and the O.C. 
Superstructures disappeared under several hundredweights of 
what should have been terra firma. 

“Call out the guard,” suggested 
appeared suddenly at the entrance. 

“Not at all,” I said; “a digging party.” 

And so for ten minutes we dug furiously. There was, how- 
ever, no sign of Colonel Strikehard, until one of the party injudici- 
ously attacked what he assumed to be a heap of tough clay with 
a pick. The clay moved rapidly and gave forth a cry, piteous to 
hear. We—at least, Sapper Tumbleton—had located the Colonel. 
He withdrew his pick with care from the seething earth, and with 
it a large portion of new khaki cloth. We downed tools and 
scratched away with our hands. It was Smithers’ misfortune. 
His hands, clawing at the soil, caught hold of what he imagined 
was a piece of grass. He pulled. The grass resisted strongly 
and spoke. It was Colonel Strikehard’s moustache, and when 
we had extracted his battered person from the débris and restored 
it with whisky—without any soda—to some semblance of its natural 
self, he spoke again, as only soldiers of rank who have suffered 
from the inefficiency of their juniors are wont to speak. 

‘“* Your superstructure, young man,”’ he said, “‘ is abominable, 
and as for yourself and your infernal men I shall send 
in a report to Brigade.”” The Colonel, much to my satisfaction, 
swallowed half a moustacheful of clay. 

““ Very good, sir,” I replied meekly. 

The Colonel said much more in a voice that shook with fury, 
and was difficult to understand ; for his speech was much im- 
peded by the soil fast gathering in his throat. 

After I had bathed and dressed the pick wound and lent him 
my second tunic (this took some time, as his crowns, had to be 
added to my humble pips), we walked together towards the gate. 

““ Where is Smithers ?’’ he asked suddenly, as if remem- 
bering what apparently 
was the real object of 
his visit. “‘ A most use- 
ful man. Have him get 


Smithers, whose face 


his kit together and 
proceed with me to 
headquarters. I can 


wait no longer to have 
him as my _ batman. 
And, by the way, young 
man, who was respon- 
sible for that super- 
structure ? You must 
give that man a severe 
dressing down—send 
him up to the O.C. for 
a dose of C.B.” 

“He has already 
received a month’s C.B. 
for another offence, and 
is confined to fatigues 
here, sir. His term 
started this morning, 
and his name is 
Smithers.”’ 

“The devil it is!” 
said Colonel Strike- 
hard, twitching what 
was left of his great 
moustache. 

Roy BEDDINGTON. 
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ART GOES ON 


HIS autumn London does not present the 
usual glut of art exhibitions, but the few 
shows now open prove the determination of 
painters and organisers alike to carry on as 
far as possible. Wars have not stopped 

artistic production in the past, and should not be 
allowed to do so in the present. The Contemporary Art 
Society must be congratulated on having seen the im- 
portance of this at the very beginning of the present 
war. After circulating all its members, it has arranged 
an exhibition of paintings, drawings and pottery at the 
Leicester Galleries. ‘The membership of this Society 
is small, and consequently its purchasing power is very 
limited. When it first came into being some very 
important paintings, such as John’s “‘ Smiling Woman,” 
were bought for the Tate Gallery, but to-day its policy 
seems to be to acquire small examples of many different 
artists rather than a few outstanding works. With 
larger funds at its disposal it ought to be able to get 
some of the best works produced by contemporary 
art, thus forming a nucleus which could be used for 
loan exhibitions at home and abroad. 

At this time, when there is bound to be a falling- 
off of sales, patrons should remember that if they 
cannot afford to buy pictures for themselves they can 
still subscribe generously to the Contemporary Art 
Society, and through it help both individual artists, 
whose works will be purchased, and the art-loving 
public which can enjoy temporary exhibitions when so many 
public galleries are closed. 

The Society is certainly not narrow in its choice, and the 
present exhibition includes purchases covering the last twenty 
years. One of the earliest is a large self-portrait by Gilbert Spencer 
somewhat like the one by Stanley Spencer which belongs to Sir 
Edward Marsh, and the latest is a nude by Victor Pasmore, a 
variation on the ‘‘ Olympia” theme, painted in delicate soft 
colours, but with a firm underlying grasp of form. The brightest 
spot on the walls is a large flower piece by Cedric Morris, acquired 
in 1933 ; there is an excellent portrait of Frank Coombs by Glyn 
Philpot, some good landscapes by Vivian Pitchforth, Alfred 
Thornton, Duncan Grant, John and Paul Nash, and a few abstract 
designs by Ben Nicholson, John Piper and John Armstrong. A 
salad of styles such as this may be interesting, but is less pleasing 
to look at than a more homogeneous collection of pictures, as 
it demands a constant adjustment of criteria. ‘The Reynolds 
Room at the Leicester Galleries is filled with an equally mixed 
lot of modern British pictures, including works by some of the 
same and some other painters. Here Sickert stands out with 
his powerful shadow-picture “‘ The Steps,” Duncan Grant with 
his luminous “‘ St. Louis, Toulon,” and there is an attractive 
new “‘ primitive’ by H. Cornell, who used to be a carrier and 
has now taken to painting imaginative views of the English country- 
side. 

The ninetieth exhibition of the New English Art Club, 
held at the Suffolk Street Galleries, could be more aptly entitled 
the Old English Art Club ; the type of painting shown there has 
hardly changed at all—at any rate, in the last twenty years, except 
that the Club has lost some of its most distinguished members and 
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SPRING IN LONDON, BY MARJORIE CROFT 
At the New English Art Club 


the remaining ones have either abstained altogether or not sent of 
their best this year. The general effect of the exhibition is rather 
slight, but there is something very pleasant and restful about these 
sunny landscapes and colourful flower-pieces, and at least there 
are no violent contrasts. A group of pictures and drawings 
commemorate the late President, Mr. Alfred Thornton, who died 
last spring. His ‘‘ Orchard, Malaga,” sings out in brilliant glad- 
ness, but as a rule he prefers low tones and his drawings are mostly 
done in sepia. Among the younger artists who have joined the 
Club, Dunlop is one of the most accomplished painters. His 
favourite theme is water, and he knows how to give it depth and 
colour so as to make it appear vibrating and ever-changing. The 
smaller picture of ‘“ The Harbour, Howth, Eire’’ (No. 262) is 
particularly successful in this respect. Mr. Manson has painted 
an excellent portrait of Mr. S. F. Markham, President of the 
Museums Association, and Ethel Walker has sent an enchanting 
study of a girl in white, “‘ Kathleen.”” There is wide space and 
fresh air in C. R. W. Nevinson’s “ Top of the Downs,” and vivid 
blue sky and sea in Stephen Bone’s “ Porthleven, Cornwall.” 
The spirit of the ‘‘ New English ” may be described as a perennial 
spring, and in these war days it is particularly pleasant to turn to 
quiet places and enjoy the beauty of the English country and 
certain favourite haunts abroad through pictures, if one cannot 
do so in actuality. One of the most characteristic pictures is 
Mrs. Marjorie Croft’s ‘“‘ Spring in London,” representing a 
blossoming pear tree in a small garden, painted with careful detail, 
perfectly controlled and harmonised. As usual, the drawings 
and water-colours are one of the best features of the exhibition, 
and it is a surprise to find a recently dated water-colour by Wilson 
Steer, who has recovered from his blindness sufficiently to be 
able to paint again, not perhaps quite with his 
former brilliance, but nevertheless with the 
hand of a master. 

The Royal Institute of Oil Painters in 
Piccadilly presents a more lively show, and 
has introduced the topical note in Arthur 
Burgess’s pictures of the sinking of the Athenia 
and Francis Hodge’s portrait of an A.F.S. girl 
entitled ‘““ New Occupations.” On the whole, 
the topographical pictures seem to be the best 
things in this exhibition, and no one should 
miss Leslie Badham’s ‘‘ Junk Shop ” and his 
clear, luminous view of a country town entitled 
“The Five Churches ” (No. 253). 

As a link with the Empire it is interesting 
to find the work of two painters from Ceylon, 
Mudaliyar Amarasekara and his son, more 
fully represented at the Royal Empire Society 
than at the Royal Institute. Mudaliyar Amar- 
asekara, who was the first to found an art 
school in Ceylon, is an excellent portrait 
painter, combining an Oriental sense of line 
with the European expression of form, and, 
strange though it may seem, the effect, though 
unequal, is not eclectic. He has painted many 
interesting personalities, including H.E. Sir 
Andrew Caldecott, Governor of Ceylon, 
Rabindranath Tagore, and several portraits of 
the artist’s father, as well as a number of 
landscapes of Ceylon. Since the proposed 
Indian Exhibition will not be held at the 
Royal Academy this winter, owing to the war, 
this display, sponsored by the India Society, 
offers some compensation. M. C. 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE SECRET OF STYLE 


N one wall of my room there are six bookshelves 
ranged one above the other, and all those books deal 
with a single subject—the game of golf. There must 
be in all nearly a hundred of them. They were once 
magnificently tidied and put away there by a kind young lady, 
and have ever since kept themselves to themselves, while Dickens 
and murders and other agreeable subjects live separate lives on 
other walls. Looking through those shelves lately I read with 
a sudden shock the title ‘“‘ Some Secrets of Style.”” For a moment 
I thought that here was a golf book I did not know; then I 
realised that I had fallen into the same error as that kind young 
lady must have done when she thought that such a title could 
in my house mean only one thing. This book by Mr. Henry 
Bett—and a most excellent one it is—deals in fact with style in 
writing. I took it out and began to read it again, and then 
there occurred to my warped mind that much that the author 
had to say about literary style could probably be applied, with a 
few changes, to golfing style. Of course, the comparison must 
not be pressed too far, but, subject to that limitation, here goes. 
First of all, my author points out that there is a difference 
between a style and style. Every golfer has a style—that is, 
a golfing manner of his own ; it is easily recognisable in the case 
of most of us as a bad one. On the other hand, all great golfers, 
“however widely their styles differ, possess in common the 
attribute of style.’ We are then given a definition of style in 
writing which will do sufficiently well for golf : Lowell has said 
that it is “ like the grace of perfect breeding, which makes itself 
felt by the skill with which it effaces itself, and masters us at last 
with a sense of indefinable completeness.”’ Neither all great 
writers nor all great golfers possess it in the same degree. There 
are writers ““ whose powers of thought are greater than their 
powers of expression”; there are some who have by com- 
parison ordinary things to say but can express them admirably ; 
there are some who possess both powers in the highest degree. 
Golfers can similarly be so divided. Harry Vardon, Mr. John 
Ball, Mr. Bobby Jones, George Duncan—here are four who 
could do the greatest things in the most perfect style. What 
they did and how they did it were equally interesting and 
entrancing. On the other hand, take Ralph Guldahl, who won 
the American Open Championship two years running, beyond 
doubt a magnificent player. To some extent, of course, he has 
style, but not to the greatest. Here is not the “ grace which 
makes itself felt by the skill with which it effaces itself.” We 
are interested, even overpowered, by what he does, but we have 
no great zxsthetic pleasure from observing how he does it. 
Neither had we in seeing 
how Walter Hagen did it. 
He was a most fascinating 
player, but that was on 
account of the man him- 
self and not his style. 
Sometimes, of course, a 
golfer can charm us by his 
style in one part of the 
game and not another. It 
is great fun to see the 
present Open Champion, 
Burton, hit his drives ; 
there is glorious power, 
but there is not beauty 
of style, perhaps—to be 
technical—because of his 
rather unorthodox right 
elbow. When, however, 
he comes to the shorter 
iron shots there is plenty 
of grace, and the smooth- 
ness of his stroke on the 
green represents style in 
the highest degree. 

Of course, we do not 
ali admire the same style, 
whether in writing or golf. 
Some, for instance, are all 
for simplicity and natural- 
ness in writing and do 
not care for any style that 
appears mannered or arti- 
ficial or elaborate. Others 
have no such feeling, and 
so it is in golf. Take two 
recent champions, Cotton 








“SANDY HERD WOULD BE NOTHING WITHOUT HIS WAGGLE” 
From a drawing made in 1909 by Charles Ambrose 


and Reggie Whitcombe. There is a lovely smoothness and 
ease about Cotton, an immense power with absurdly small 
effort, and yet a great many people do not care about him purely 
as a stylist, because they find traces of artificiality. These will 
be all for Whitcombe—and he certainly is a jolly player to watch 
—because his swing is the perfect example of the caddie’s swing 
brought to maturity, utterly natural and with no apparent trace 
of thought. You pay your money and you take your choice, 
but there is just one thing to be said, and it may be applied also 
to writers. Stevenson is an enchanting writer, but he would 
perhaps be even more so if he had never told us how he toiled at 
it and in his youth “ played the sedulous ape.” Similarly, 
Cotton has never made any secret of the fact that he was not. 
in his own opinion, a natural golfer and that he has worked almost 
incredibly at the game. Therefore in both these cases we are 
prepared to find signs of artifice, and I wonder whether, if we 
had not been told, we should have been clever enough to find 
them for ourselves. 

To return to Mr. Bett, he points out the great importance 
of the first and last words in a sentence, and quotes Ben Jonson 
as saying: ‘‘ Our composition must be more accurate in the 
beginning and end than in the midst, for through the midst the 
stream bears us.” Is this true and, if so, how true of golf? 
Well, we certainly enjoy the beautifully free, upright and con- 
fident address of some golfers, and I can think of no better ex- 
ample than George Duncan. So also we enjoy the other end 
of the swing, the follow-through, which can be a thing of supreme 
beauty, as was Vardon’s in his prime. So far so good, perhaps, 
but there is another interesting remark of Mr. Bett’s which I 
cannot quite reconcile with golf. He rightly says that the 
beginning of a book is important, and that many more people 
would read Scott were it not for his introductory pages. 
“‘ Ivanhoe,” he says, ought obviously to begin, not with dis- 
quisitions on Normans and Saxons, but with the vigorous 
words of Gurth the Swineherd: “ The curse of Saint Withold 
upon these infernal porkers!’’ Now in golf there are some 
long introductions which, far from being tedious, are a joy. 
Sandy Herd would be nothing without his waggle. For the 
most part the quick player is most attractive, but against that 
waggle I will hear no word. It is full of style, and, indeed, I 
think that the brief, colourless American waggle which has 
superseded the flamboyant Scottish one means a loss in style. 

Finally, for it would be easy to go on for ever, I turn to 
the chapter on ““ Movement and Rhythm,” and this time I think 
that literature and golf will have definitely to take their separate 
roads. Rhythm is essential 
in both, but Mr. Bett 
says that in literary style 
nothing is more fatal 
than monotony. He cites 
Hazlitt not only as afford- 
ing an example of un- 
monotonous prose, but as 
pointing out that ‘‘smooth, 
equable uniformity ”’ was 
a grave defect in the 
eighteenth century Addi- 
sonian style. Now when 
we come to golf, is it not 
just that “smooth, equable 
uniformity ” that we ad- 
mire in our heroes? I 
think it is, and that if a 
man swung now slowly 
and gently, now fiercely 
and fast—sometimes, as it 
were, in conversational 
mood and sometimes at a 
high pitch of eloquence— 
we should not deem his 
swing a model of style. 
When I see in my mind’s 
eye Mr. John Ball, who 
has and always will have for 
me the loveliest ofallstyles, 
smoothness and uniform- 
ity are the two obvious 
qualities that I admire, 
though there is, of course, 
an unique grace as well. 
That is the secret of style 
for which there isno name, 
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“IT SHOT THE ALBATROSS” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The photograph I send you of an alba- 
tross in flight was secured from the deck of 
the liner I was travelling on in the Great 
Australian Bight, off the South Australian 
coast. Of the dozen species of albatrosses 
known to science this specimen is the wandering 
albatross (Diomedea exultans). These birds 
range all over the southern oceans and breed 
mainly at Tristan da Cunha, South Georgia, 
the Crozet Islands, the Auckland Islands and 
Antipodes Islands. The largest of ocean birds, 
said occasionally to measure as much as 14ft. 
in wing span from tip to tip, these giant plane- 
like birds spend most of their time in the air 
gliding silently over the waves and only rarely 
moving their wings. They feed chiefly on 
cuttle fish and other marine animals, and also 
on refuse scraps thrown from ships which they 
follow for vast distances. An adult bird once 
marked at Kerguelen with a ring on its leg 
was captured three years later near Cape Horn, 
about 6,000 miles away, proving conclusively 
that they travel over immense distances. They 
are exceptionally difficult to photograph in 
flight, rarely approaching close enough to a 
camera.—E. F. PoLttock, Sydney, Australia. 

[The curse that fell on the Ancient Mariner 
does not, we hope, extend to those who aim 
their cameras at this magnificent bird. Our 
correspondent has “shot” the albatross so 
successfully that we are sure his photograph 
will be of interest to readers.—ED. ] 


TOYS FOR EVACUEE CHILDREN 
TO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—If the children evacuated from the big 
towns are to be happy during the long evenings 
and their hosts and hostesses are not to be driven 
to despair, a great many games and toys will 
be needed. Indeed, they are needed already 
for children away from their homes and all little 
possessions, as a pathetic story from a town in 
the Midlands may indicate. ‘Two little evacuee 
boys straying into the local Woolworth’s helped 
themselves to small toys from the tempting 
open counters. A very kind and understanding 
master who discovered their crime and took 
away the toys explained to them what con- 
stitutes honesty. A day or two later the parents 
of the boys, very poor people, sent them a 
shilling to buy anything they needed. They 
took it at once to the master, asking if it 
could pay for the things that they had stolen. 
There must be many people who between more 
active tasks could interest themselves in making 
toys tosupply this need. Already, forinstance, 
the men of the Southall Borough Council 
Demolition, Rescue and Decontamination squads 
are working on it in their on-duty time after 
training exercises have been carried out. 
From old broken toys (one used to repair 
several others), from plywood (remains of 
discarded sets given by a local film company), 
with a very little help from friends and a sub- 
scription of a penny a week from the men them- 
selves, a flock of wagons, fairy bicycles, easels 
and blackboards, mechanical toys and so forth 
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has already been created. Anything in the 
way of broken toys will gladly be received, 
but the crying need at the moment is for small 
wood—or metal—working tools which they obvi- 
ously cannot afford to purchase. Any reader 
of Country LIFE who has such tools to give 
should send to the Officer-in-Charge, Adelaide 
A.R.P. Depot, Southall. The toys will be 
distributed a fortnight before Christmas. 
Incidentally, many of the men are discovering 
a dexterity in hand-work that may stand them in 
good stead when peace returns them to the 
labour market.—B. E. S. 


COMMUNAL KITCHENS FOR 
EVACUEES 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
51r,—You have shown such a kind interest in 
war-time activities in East Sussex, that I venture 
to send you a few details concerning one of 
the most important of these—the communal 
kitchen. These will become more than ever a 
necessity when the winter sets in, owing to 
the wide areas covered by the billets of the 
evacuees, and it is gratifying to know that many 
are already in full working order all over the 
country. They present, however, different 
features according to their respective needs, 
and this is seen in the case of Frant and Rother- 
field, two Sussex villages which are separated 
from each other by about six or seven miles. 
In the former, the bulk of the evacuees are 
mothers and their children, only thirteen un- 
accompanied children of school age being in- 
cluded. The difficulty of finding sufficient 
accommodation for a kitchen in a _ central 
position was overcome at once by the Rector 
and his wife, who have given up the whole of 
their ground floor, which includes all the recep- 
tion-rooms, for this purpose, and on the day 
following the arrival of the evacuees the canteen 
was opened. There are two dining-rooms— 
one for mothers and children under school age, 
and one for local and evacuated schoolchildren. 
Two large kitchens have been fitted up, in 
one of which the meat is cooked, and in the 
other the puddings, special attention being 
paid to the diets of the smallest children. A 
large scullery, as well as a sink in one of the 
kitchens, provides ample room for the washers- 
up, while there is a staff of three cooks for 
each kitchen, a manageress being entirely 
responsible for the catering, buying and keeping 
of accounts. Goods are bought in bulk, and 
each meal is carefully budgeted before the 
menu is decided upon. For the five schooldays 
the payment is a weekly “‘ family rate,”’ 1s. 3d. 
being charged for the eldest child, 1s. for the 
second and gd. for the third, so that in large 
families the youngest children dine free of 
cost. On Saturdays and Sundays there are 
other rates, viz., 3d. for children and 2d. for 
babies, while mothers pay 4d. as on other days, 
and visiting fathers, who are likewise welcome, 
are charged 6d. Cups of coffee can also be 
had at 1d. each. The equipment for the kitchen 
has been partially provided by the District 
Council, the rest having been given privately, 
and as much of the cookingas possible is done 





THE MONOPLANE OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


the day before to obviate pressure. In additionto 
cooks, waitresses and washers-up, two ladies are 
always on duty in the large sunny nursery, where 
mothers can leave their babies from nine to three. 
In Rotherfield a different system is necessi- 
tated by the fact that only evacuated scholars 
from the ages of three to seventeen years, with 
their teachers, dine at the communal kitchen, 
their number, including a few local school- 
children, being close upon two hundred. Very 
careful adjustment has been necessary to prepare 
the Legion hut, generously lent by the 
Rotherfield Branch of the British Legion, for 
such an invasion. In this case, too, the entire 
staff of workers is voluntary, the cooking, 
catering and buying being under the practical 
superintendence of a lady gold medallist who 
formerly owned and directed a well known 
school of cookery in London, and has given 
her time and services to the difficult task of 
providing meals for boys and girls of varying 
ages at a flat rate of 1s. 6d. for the five school 
days of the week. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that the kitchen, which has been 
fitted with three gas stoves and a boiler, is 
very small, as is also the scullery, and only 
perfect method and organisation could have 
triumphed over the want of space. Even in 
the long hall a system of shifts for the diners 
has been necessary, the waitresses, washers-up 
and cooks working at top speed to provide 
for each shift in turn. The whole of the large 
equipment was provided by the District Council, 
and the trestle tables are the work of the boys 
of the woodcraft section in one of the evacuated 
schools. Cloths are washed and vegetables 
prepared in the dining-hall each afternoon, the 
cooks being at work daily at 9 a.m., when the 
local tradesmen, who receive orders in rotation 
with strict impartiality, deliver their goods. 
Lists are also kept of the hours of each member 
of the staff, the organisers of the local Women’s 
Voluntary Service, who have laboured tirelessly 
to put the scheme on a sound basis, being in 
constant attendance.—KATHLEEN M. BARRow. 


TITHE BARN-CUM-DOVECOTE 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—I was much interested in the fine photo- 
graph of the splendid barn at South Stoke. 
““F. W. R.” asks if there are other examples 
of tithe barn-cum-dovecote. The court barn 
at West Pennard, Somerset, is another case, 
and it has also the original fishpond attached. 
It is a smaller and simpler barn, but of charming 
proportions and with an interesting roof con- 
struction. The dovecote was built at the east 
end; only part remains, re-roofed for a shed, 
but the nesting holes in the east wall run up 
to the gable above it. The fishpond is beyond 
the dovecote, thus making a very complete 
“‘plant”’ for food production. The barn was 
ruinous, half the roof had fallen in, and it 
was threatened with demolition. Under the 
care of Mr. Bowden, for the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, who raised 
the funds, it was beautifully repaired, and is 
now vested in the National Trust, and let for 

use as a barn.—ROGER CLARK, 
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FOR WINDSOR CABS 


THE CAB HORSES’ REST 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—While on a visit to Windsor Castle a 
short time ago I noticed, where the road 
ascended rather steeply, a number of bars of 
iron protruding from the kerb-stone. At first 
I was rather puzzled as to the use to which these 
could be put, until, almost at the top of the 
hill, I saw an old horse-drawn cab with its 
back wheel resting on one of them, as seen in 
the accompanying photograph. I at once 
realised that they acted as a block to prevent 
too much pull being put on the horse. Possibly 
these rests were more numerous before the 
advent of the motor-driven vehicle.—J. Fisu- 
LOCK. 
[Now that horse-drawn vehicles are appear- 
ing on the streets again, these bars will be more 
than curious relics —Eb.] 


OLD COTTAGES RESTORED 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of a 
pair of very ordinary old cottages, but their 
name represents a little story of interest to 
those whodeplore the disappearance of England’s 
typical village homes. ‘They were saved from 
demolition by a local landowner who, with 
the help of a subsidy from the council, re-built 
them without in any way spoiling their original 
character. He then offered a prize to the 
villager who thought of the most appropriate 
name for them. The baker won, with “ Re- 
prieve Cottages.” I have spoken to the present 
inhabitant, who had been living for some years 
in a modern bungalow. I asked him how he 
liked being in a cottage again. ‘I loves it,” 
he replied with enthusiasm. ‘‘ True, we had 
all the conveniences in the bungalow—bath- 
room, electric . but what I’m looking 
forward to’’—he winked delightedly—“ is me 
tub by the fire, come winter time!”’ I wished 
him good luck, plenty of hot water, and the 
company of other real “ cottagers”’ for many 

years to come.—ANNE SIMEON. 


« SUPPLEMENTING OUR FOOD 
SUPPLIES ” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—I have read with interest Mr. E. A. 


Litten’s letter in your excellent journal of 


October 7th last. The suggestion that during 
war-time we might make up for the 
deficiency of normal food by feasting upon 
starlings is resourceful but, to my mind, 
scarcely appetising. The method which 
the starling adopts in the matter of 
nesting and feeding is rather unsavoury. 
There is something about this bird from 
which our sense of taste naturally re- 
volts. Moreover, I cannot imagine any 
housewife of to-day going to the extreme 
of preparing “ four and twenty starlings 
baked in a pie.”” I was once told in my 
boyhood days by an old countryman 
who was anticipating a dinner of star- 
lings: ‘‘they be beautiful if you takes out 
the backbone, otherwise they be that 
bitter.” Backbone or no backbone, I 
cannot vouch for the truth of this state- 
ment, never having tasted this “ poten- 
tial meat supply.” It is more than likely 
to be true, since there is, I believe, a 
somewhat similar physical drawback 
in trout. This takes the form of a 
vein or repository containing blood 
which, if allowed to remain, tends to 
hasten decay. Mr. Litten’s other 
remarks on the starling are well known 
and true. I sincerely hope we may 
keep down the increasing numbers of 
these birds without giving them a place 
in our dinner menus.—S. W. B. Hot- 
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A NEST IN 


THE BROWN ROCK-CHAT 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—In the plains of the northern half of 
India there lives a nondescript little bird 
called the brown rock-chat. Before the Indian 
clerk developed his passion for hoarding musty 
files—how very far back that golden age must 
have been—like others of its nearer relations 
it obviously used to place its nest on the sands 
of the desert. This fact is obvious, for does 
not the bird still encircle its scant collection 
of grass, hair, and bits of office string with 
numerous pebbles to ward off the encroaching 
sand ? 

For five out of the last eight years my duties 
brought me back to the same regimental office 





“REPRIEVE COTTAGES” 

in Bareilly. And every hot-weather a pair of 
brown rock-chats—I like to think, the same 
pair—nested in that office. This year they 
placed their nest in full view on a pile of files 
on a shelf opposite my desk; last year it was 
tucked away behind a row of books. 

The files were not so old after all. In 
fact, it was occasionally necessary to slide one 
out with extreme care, but the birds did not 
seem to mind the slight quakes thus produced, 
and returned immediately to see if the speckled 
blue-green eggs were still intact. 

In due course the eggs hatched out and 
the young ones spent their last few days in 
office in a cupboard among the more important 
books and files which had to be locked away 
at the end of each day. All three—the photo- 
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graph does not show all the eggs—survived, 
however, though one, by falling into the 
mobilisation box, very nearly meta fate equalling 
that of the victims of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
—R. S. P. Bates, Major. 


* JACOB’S LAMBS” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—-I was very much interested in the letter 
and photographs of the spotted sheep. Their 
proper name is St. Kilda sheep, and from that 
island, belonging to the McLeod of McLeod 
of Dunvegan Castle, Isle of Skye, the originals, 
so I always understood, came. Chatsworth had 
a herd in old days, too, and when I was young 
we had a few, as did a neighbour in this country. 
The wool wove beautifully ; it was everlasting 
wear, and was very soft. The rams were not 
as a rule very trustworthy, in our experience, 
but without a dog one could go quite near 
them. 

I do not know if these sheep are kept in 
St. Kilda still. We never had a really good 
four-horned ram. They were very quaint- 
looking creatures, with three !—Martie Cor- 
BETT, Longnor Hall, Shrewsbury. 


PRESERVING AN ANCIENT 
MONUMENT IN CEYLON 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I have just returned from a visit to the 
famous ruins at Polonnaruwa, Ceylon’s medi- 
zval capital. It gave me a glimpse of the 
glory that was Ceylon, and the grandeur that 
was King Parakrama Bahu the Great’s reign 
during the twelfth century. Most of the ruins, 
I noticed, were in a better state of preservation 
in this now forest-covered area than those 
existing in Anuradhapura and other well known 
buried cities of the ancient Sinhalese kings. 
Among the ruins recently restored by the 
Government Archeological Department from 
their bedraggled state is the Kiri Dagaba, of 
which I am sending a photograph I took. 
This dagaba is of ancient style, being built 
entirely of brick and plaster, with an inner 
core of earth and brick débris. It was called Kiri 
Dagaba (kiri in Sinhalese means “ milk ”’) 
because it was originally covered with a thick 
coating of white lime plaster from top to bottom. 
Before restoration the base of this massive 

monument was so seriously decayed that 

the heavy superstructure was in danger of 
falling down. In addition, treasure- 
hunters had wrecked the finial, and dug 
big holes into the “tee.” This act of 
vandalism was due to the fact that 
originally it was the custom to place 
valuable offerings of jewels or money in 
the brickwork of the finial just below the 
bronze or copper gilt finial, which not only 
adorned the building, but symbolised 
the highest Buddhist Heaven. Since the 
repairs, which had just been completed, 
this dagaba—which, by the way, is the 
only remaining example of the early 

Buddhist architectural style—has been 

becoming increasingly popular with 

visitors from abroad as well as with 
pilgrims locally. On festival days especi- 
ally, I found that throngs of neatly clad 

Buddhists, wending reverently up the 

steps leading towards the inner shrine 

of the structure, conducted their worship, 
offering lotus flowers and the blossoms 
of the coconut and areca nut palms. 

These pilgrims are naturally delighted 

that the shrine, hitherto exposed to 

the damaging effects of the monsoon 
rains and the growth of thick tropical 
vegetation, has now been put in good 
order for their spiritual benefit.— 
S. V. O. Somanaper, Batticaloa, Ceylon. 
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BEND OR’S SIRE LINE 


THE ROMANCE OF A HORSE AND HIS DESCENDANTS 


URING the season of 1938, of the 2,417 races run for 

in Great Britain, worth £731,826, no fewer than 861 

events, carrying prize-money of £276,600, were won 

by direct lineal descendants of Bend Or. That in itself 

is remarkable enough. But when the figures for the 
present year become available, it will be an even more wonderful 
record, for, at the time when racing was stopped, four of the 
seven leading sires went back in tail-male to the late Duke of 
Westminster’s famous horse. 

And now for his story. It was in 1869 that the late Duke 
became head of the House of Grosvenor, and on his elevation to 
the dukedom in 1874, he decided to resuscitate the Eaton Stud, 
which had been allowed to dwindle and decline into an insignificant 
bloodstock-breeding establishment. To bring about such a 
rejuvenation some breeders would bank upon a stallion or stallions, 
while others would begin with some choice brood mares. The 
Duke chose the former method, and finally his choice fell upon 
a horse called Doncaster. A son of the Two Thousand Guineas 
and St. Leger winner, Stockwell, from Marigold, a daughter of 
Teddington, Doncaster was bred at Sledmere, and under the 
formidable appellation of “All Heart and No Peel,” was listed 
as a yearling at Doncaster, and sold to a Mr. Merry for gs5ogs. 
In this owner’s colours, and under the more euphonious name of 
Doncaster, he won the Derby, the Ascot Gold Cup and other 
events of £7,510, and was then sold by Mr. Merry to his trainer 
for £10,000, to be passed on a few days later to the Duke of West- 
minster for £14,000. 

Bend Or was one of Doncaster’s first crop of foals. He came 
from Rouge Rose, a daughter of the bargain mare, Ellen Horne, 
who was bought by General Pearson for 18gs. as a hack for his 
wife. A half-sister to Rouge Rose was Paradigm, who cost the 
same buyer 12gs. as a foal at the foot of her dam, and later became 
responsible for the triple-crown winner, Lord Lyon, the Cam- 
bridgeshire heroine, Gardevisure, the One Thousand Guineas 
and St. Leger victress, Achievement, Chevisaunce, the dam of 
the Oaks winner, Jannette, and Paraffin, from whom so many 
classic winners descend. As a further point of interest, Ellen 
Horne was twenty-one years of age when Rouge Rose was foaled ; 
the Duke bought Rouge Rose when she was ten, and Bend Or came 
into being two years later. So much for the breeding story of 
Bend Or ; his racing career opens up a second chapter. Unbeaten 
as a two year old, with victories in the Chesterfield Stakes at New- 
market, the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, the Prince of Wales 
Stakes at York, and the Triennial Stakes and the Rous Memorial 
Stakes at Newmarket, he went on as a three year old to score in 
the Derby and the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot, and to 
wind up his career on the racecourse by taking the City and 
Suburban, the Epsom Gold Cup and the Champion Stakes at 
Newmarket, in his third and last season, so crediting the Duke with 
£17,518 in all in stakes. 

It is now time to deal with the sire chapter of Bend Or’s 
history. As we know it to-day, his line in tail-male descends 
through either Bona Vista or Ormonde, both of whom were out 
of Macaroni mares. The former came from Vista, a high-class 
brood mare who also produced the Derby and St. Leger victor, 
Sir Visto, and the Champagne Stakes, Eclipse Stakes and dual 
Champion Stakes winner, Velasquez. The latter was from Lily 
Agnes, a daughter of the gift-mare, Polly Agnes, who won twenty- 
one of her thirty-two races over all sorts of distances up to three 
miles, and, besides Ormonde, was responsible for the St. James’s 
Palace Stakes and Prince of Wales’s Stakes victor, Ossory (£5,358), 
the One Thousand 
Guineas winner, Fare- 
well, Fleur de Lys, who 
was successful in the 
Kempton Park Cham- 
pion Nursery Handi- 
cap, and Ornament, the 
dam of Sceptre. Such 
mares, as Mr. Neil 
Neuman, the leading 
bloodstock - breeding 
expert in the United 
States, avers, must be 
given some credit for 
the perpetuation of the 
line. Forming as he 
does the connecting link 
between Bend Or and 
the majority of the 
horses of this line in 
England to-day, Bona 
Vista can be considered 
first. Bred by the late 
Lord Rosebery, he was 
sold to Sir Charles 
(then Mr.) Rose as a 
yearling, and for him 
won the Woodcote 
Stakes, the Two 
Thousand Guineas and 


RULE THE RACING WORLD. 





BEND OR, THE FAMOUS DERBY WINNER, WHOSE DESCENDANTS 


other races of £5,835, before repairing to the stud, whence 
after a few years, during which time he begat Cyllene, he was 
exported to Austria-Hungary to become a very successful sire. 
Cyllene, who was bred by Sir Charles Rose, probably because 
he was undersized as a yearling, was not entered in any of the 
classics, but nevertheless had a successful Turf career, winning 
four of the five races in which he ran as a two year old. He took 
the Newmarket Stakes, the Jockey Club Stakes and the Sandown 
Foal Stakes in his second season, and wound up by scoring in 
the Ascot Gold Cup as a four year old. In all he collected £25,630 
in prize-money and retired to the stud in 1900. Five years later 
—in the May of 1905—he was sold to Sir William Bass for £30,000, 
and in 1908 was purchased for £25,000 by Captain Ernest Tanner, 
acting on behalf of the Ojo de Agua Stud in the Argentine, and 
exported abroad. 

Now comes the remarkable part of the story. During his 
residence in England Cyllene had sired the Derby winners, 
Lemberg, Cicero, Minoru and Tagalie ; so, with the first three 
as stallions, it seemed as if the Bend Or line was in a particularly 
strong position. Unfortunately, none of these horses came up 
to expectations as a sire, and it was left to Polymelus, a much 
inferior, though good racehorse, to carry on the line. Bred by 
Lord Crewe from Maid Marian, a daughter of the three times 
premier sire, Hampton, out of Quiver, the dam also of the Oaks 
and St. Leger winners, Memoir and La Fléche, Polymelus won 
three races as a two year old, and four, including the Gatwick 
Stakes and the Duke of York Stakes, in his second season, in his 
breeder’s colours, before, on John Porter’s retirement as a trainer, 
he was sold to Mr. David Faber. For him he ran five times 
without success, and was then sold to the late Mr. S. B. Joel for 
4,200gs., and in the ‘‘ Green and pink stripes’ was successful 
in the Duke of York Stakes and the Cambridgeshire, and, as a 
five year old, the Princess of Wales’ Stakes. In all he won eleven 
races worth £16,803, and was retired to his owner’s Maiden 
Erlegh Stud, where he died in 1924. Just as he proved a better 
sire than his classic-winning relations, so has the last link in the 
Bend Or-Bona Vista line, Phalaris. A good winner of mostly 
ten-furlong races carrying £5,478 in stakes, he could not be 
compared as a racehorse with such as Black Jester, Pommern, 
Polyphontes, Humorist or Parth, but as a sire, partly owing to 
the fact that his owner, Lord Derby, has used him for the most 
choice of his mares, he has proved immeasurably superior. 

It is now time to return to the other line of Bend Or, that 
which descends through Ormonde. A brilliant racehorse, with 
wins in the triple-crown and other events of £28,465 to his credit 
he was a veritable tragedy as a sire, and after spending one season 
at the Eaton Stud and another at the Moulton Paddocks in New- 
market, during which time he became responsible for eight foals, 
one of whom was Orme, he was sold for £12,000, and made the 
journey to the Argentine, whence he was shipped after three 
seasons, via England, to California, where he was destroyed by 
chloroform in 1904. Orme, who was one of his first offspring, 
was materially helped by his dam Angelica, a full-sister to St. 
Simon, to win fourteen races, including the Middle Park Plate 
and two Eclipse Stakes, of £35,526; later, he was located as a 
stallion at Eaton, and there passed on his line to (among _ others) 
the Derby winner, Orby, and the triple-crown and Eclipse Stakes 
victor, Flying Fox, a son of Galopin’s daughter, Vampire, who 
earned £40,096 in stakes, and at the Duke of Westminster’s sale 
in 1900, was sold to M. E. Blanc for 37,500gs. and exported to 
France. In his new country Flying Fox sired many winners, 
including the French 
Derby and Grand Prix 
de Paris winner, Ajax, 
who, to a mating with 
the Worksop Manor- 
bred mare, Rondeau, 
became responsible for 
Teddy, whose name in 
France and America 
stands in the same 
position as a represen- 
tative of the Bend Or 
line, though through 
Ormonde, as does that 
of Phalaris over here. 

The story is a long 
one ; but it illustrates 
the many difficulties 
that this great sire line 
has had to go through 
to escape extinction. 
With all the descend- 
ants of Phalaris and 
Teddy now at stud, 
there seems no further 
danger; rather it 
seems that the line may 
be too strong and 
need some outcross 


From a painting by Emil Adam blood. RoysTon_ 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


BEVERSTON CASTLE: PROPOSED LETTING 





HEN, a few years ago, Weston- 

birt came under the hammer, as 

an estate of 2,350 acres, one of 

the lots consisted of Beverston 

Castle. It dominates the village 
of that name, and adjoins the ancient moated 
house, which, with 450 acres, formed a separate 
lot in yet another auction. The Castle is to 
be sold, or let furnished or unfurnished, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. Beverston 
ha; a history ante-dating Domesday. Fifteen 
years before William the Conqueror came to 
England, Godwin was conducting a vigorous 
offensive there, and Domesday scheduled 
Beverston as a domain belonging to the Crown. 
It was allotted to Roger of Berkeley, whose 
descendants had to quit in the reign of Stephen. 
In the time of Henry II Beverston Castle was 
held by Robert FitzHarding, and, having paid 
a substantial sum for their rights to be con- 
tinued in the fourteenth century, the family 
maintained their tenure until about the year 
1600. Then Beverston Castle was acquired 
by Sir Michael Hicks, whose representatives, 
under the well known name of Hicks-Beach, 
remained in possession of the property until 
about 100 years ago. The Holford tenure then 
followed. 

Beverston was severely damaged by the 
Cromwellians, but the square tower and other 
parts of the Castle still form a bold and im- 
pressive front, and the main gateway and 
rooms above it are fortunate survivals of 
Roundhead vandalism. Norman work, much 
covered by ivy, adds to the beauty of the Castle. 
Memories of old struggles are recalled by the 
fact that Lord Berkeley obtained the where- 
withal to add three towers to the Castle, “‘ out 
of ransoms paid in respect of prisoners captured 
at the Battle of Poictiers.”” The Castle stands on 
a hill fully 5ooft. above sea level, and it com- 
mands a grand and extensive view over the 
Cotswolds. With the Castle can be had about 
600 acres of woodland, pasture and arable. 

The present owner has spent a large sum 
in improving and repairing the structure, and 
in remodelling the residential quarters about 
four years ago. Even at this long distance of 
time one may regret that the banqueting hall 
of Beverston was burned down in 1691. How- 
ever, the Norman tower, 76ft. high, and the 
barbican, built in the reign of Henry III, are 
among the ancient features that still lend 
Beverston a distinction. 


£30,000 FOR FARMS AND WOODS 

NOTHER very successful auction has 

just been held by Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff, acting as to one property, the 
Hambleton estate, which realised about £23,000, 
with Messrs. R. C. Knight and Sons’ Cambridge 
office. The auction took place at Thirsk. 
Hambleton includes Sutton Bank, the noted 
inland promontory that rises from Lake 
Gormire. The lake formed part of Lot 3, 
and with adjoining land, in all 260 acres, 
changed hands for £3,750. The gallops and 


BISHAM ABBEY, MARLOW 


training stables at Hambleton Hill, at present 
occupied by Mr. Noel Murless, passed to a 
Harrogate bidder for £3,250. Farms fetched 
fair average prices, and an exceedingly keen 
competition for timber contributed £7,000 to 
the total, five lots being sold. Cottages were 
a variable market, one going for only £14. 
Seven lots of another estate were then sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, and 
four of them found buyers for roundly £7,000. 

Contracts have been exchanged for pro- 
perties of a total value of approximately £16,000 
in the last few days, the sales having been 
effected by Messrs. Thake and Paginton. The 
Newbury houses sold include The Hollies, 
on Snelsmore Common, and the other pro- 
perties are The Beeches, belonging to Mr. T. P. 
Earl, at Seend, near Devizes; Barn Heath, 
at Tadley, Devizes; Vaiseys, Axford, near 
Marlborough; and Little Cheverell House, 
near Devizes. For the last Mr. Robert Thake 
was joint agent. 

Cleeve, at East Knoyle, on the Wiltshire 
and Dorset border, a property of nearly 5 acres, 
has been sold by Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
and Messrs. Woolley and Wallis. 


ADSDEAN TO BE LET 
ORD AND LADY MOUNTBATTEN 
were for a time appreciative tenants of 
the Sussex seat, Adsdean, a few miles from 
Chichester. Messrs. Hampton and Sons are 
to let the mansion, with or without the shooting 
rights over approximately 700 or 800 acres. 
Another Sussex property, of a very different 
type, but linked with a famous name, is also 
to be let by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, who 
have authority to negotiate a sale if an accept- 
able offer for the freehold is forthcoming. It 
is Bury House, near Pulborough, the country 
house of the late John Galsworthy. It is a 
stone building standing in 12 acres and com- 
manding delightful views of the South Downs. 
Ibstock Place, a comparatively modern 
small mansion, in 7 acres, to be let by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, lies between Rich- 
mond Park and the grounds of Roehampton 
Club, and is a quarter of a mile from Roehamp- 
ton Gate. 
The Ship, at Grendon Underwood, now 
a residence, but before that from time im- 
memorial an inn, has been sold by Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons. Tradition has it 
that Shakespeare stayed there, and it is quite 
likely, for the house stands on the main road 
from Stratford-on-Avon to London. But 
Grendon Underwodd has another reputed link 
with Shakespeare. Tradition tells us how, over- 
taken by darkness, he sought shelter for the 
night in the porch of the parish church, and 
that, being discovered there by two parish 
constables, he was so rudely awakened and so 
coarsely treated by them that the experience 
served him for his conception of the immortal 
Dogberry and Verges. Perhaps the poet passed 
through Grendon Underwood fairly often, and, 
after the contumely of the parish constables, 


he preferred the comfort and security of the 
inn. Anyway, it is an entertaining story. 


BISHAM ABBEY 

NE of the most notable of Berkshire 
properties, Bisham Abbey, near Marlow, 

is to be let by Messrs. Wm. Grogan and Boyd, 
by order of Miss Vansittart Neale. It was 
the subject of illustrated special articles in 
Country LIFE (Vol. 1, page 212 ; and Vol. xvii, 
page 906). As an abbey it dates from the 
time of Stephen, when Robert de Ferrers 
gave it to the Knights Templars. Somewhat 
departing from the general rule, the Templars 
gave up the Abbey before the dissolution of 
the Order, and it became the property of Hugh 
Despenser, from whom it passed to the 
Montacutes. Anne of Cleves was to have been 
granted Bisham, but the death of Henry VIII, 
before he had sealed the grant, frustrated her 
wishes. Except the hall and pointed doorway 
(the work of the Montacutes), the greater part 
of the existing Abbey was built by the Hoby 
family, who for three years were entrusted 
with the upbringing, at Bisham, of the Princess 
Elizabeth. Its great interest may justify another 
reference to the property, afid the opportunity of 
taking a tenancy of it is indeed an enviable one. 


FIFTY TRANSACTIONS IN TWO 
MONTHS 
N the eighty or ninety years during which 

Messrs. C. Bridger and Sons have practised 
in the Hindhead and Haslemere district, only 
rarely has the number of their transactions in 
a couple of months approached the figure now 
reported by them as having been reached this 
autumn. They have instructions to let or 
sell a considerable number of other houses, 
some with a nice area of land, in the same 
district. Their present list of transactions 
includes the disposal of Thirlestane, Hindhead, 
a very large house, containing over fifty bed- 
rooms, The Grange, Hindhead, and houses in 
Haslemere, Churt, and Frensham. 

Gratifying activity continues to be re- 
corded by Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices, 
whose sales of West Country property include 
Willoways House, Braunton, and another 
Devon freehold, Weircliff House, near Exeter, 
the latter jointly with Messrs. Whitton and 
Laing. Among Somerset freeholds which they 
have sold are Sunny Corner, Watchet, in col- 
laboration with Messrs. W. R. J. Greenslade’s 
Taunton office. Other sales are of Dean Farm, 
Rushlake Green, near Heathfield, and resi- 
dential properties in Hertfordshire and on the 
Chiltern Hills. 

In a very secluded corner of Sussex, some 
three miles from the main road and a mile 
from Cowdray Park, near Midhurst, is Old 
Thatched Cottage, Lodsworth, which Messrs. 
Harrods Estate Offices have for sale. It is a 
fifteenth-century structure, adapted with skill 
and taste and at considerable cost, out of one 
or two cottages, and there is an acre of lovely 
garden. ARBITER. 
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a fener one restorative sleep is your great 

need in these days of abnormal nerve- 
strain, and there are definite reasons why 
‘ Ovaltine > has outstanding advantages for 
this purpose. 


Although entirely free from drugs, ‘ Ovaltine’ possesses 
special properties which quickly induce peaceful sleep. 
And while you sleep its easily assimilated nutriment 
restores and revitalises the nervous system. 


These nerve-restoring properties are derived from the 
new-laid eggs which, with malt extract and creamy milk, 
are liberally used in the manufacture of ‘ Ovaltine.’ It is 
emphasized that no tonic food beverage would be 
complete without eggs. 


The great value of ‘ Ovaltine’ for ensuring nerve-restoring 
sleep has been amply demonstrated in many independent 
scientific tests. No food beverage can establish 
superiority over ‘ Qvaltine’ in any respect what- 
ever. Because of its supreme merit ‘ Ovaltine’ is the food 
beverage most frequently recommended by Doctors— 


BEFORE © 


This diagram shows the disturbed 
nature of sleep when ‘ Ovaltine’ 
was not taken at bedtime. 
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iagram shows that slcep 
was much more restful when 
‘Ovaltine’ was taken at bedtime. 












A 3-year series of scientific tests on sleep demonstrated that 
‘ Ovaltine,’ taken regularly at bedtime, cut down tossing and 
turning and gave a feeling of being “ better rested” in the 
morning. Many other tests have proved the exceptional 
nerve-restoring properties of ‘ Ovaltine.’ 





most widely used in Hospitals and Nursing Homes—and 
most popular throughout the world. ‘ Ovaltine ’ is a scientifically perfect food which stands in a class 
apart. Although imitations are made to look like ‘ Ovaltine,’ 


there are extremely important differences. 









‘Ovaltine’ does not contain any Household Sugar. 
Furthermore, it does not contain Starch. Nor does 
it contain a large percentage of Cocoa. 


The Ovaltine Dairy farm with 
its renowned herd of prize- 
winning Jersey Cows. 








It would be a simple matter to cheapen ‘ Ovaltine’ by altering 
the proportions of its ingredients and adding large quantities of 
sugar. But the result would not be ‘ Ovaltine,’ the beneficial 
properties of which are so important to you now. Remember— 
‘Ovaltine’ results are obtained only from ‘ Ovaltine.’ 


‘ Ovaltine ’ was originated and produced c= s Z men D 
. : : mS mu = J 
by recognised experts in the science of 7 











nutrition. It contains the necessary 

nutritive and energising elements in- OVALTINE | 

cluding the essential vitamins, mineral Gives -dl 

salts, proteins and carbohydrates. These oa: pte LE 

elements are combined in ‘ Ovaltine’ by QUALITY 

scientific processes which cannot be at the 

copied. It constitutes a complete food LOWEST 
ae which provides concentrated nourish- POSSIBLE 

ment to cells and tissues of body, brain PRICE 

and nerves. 
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—and note the Difference 
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SHOOTING TOPICS 


HOOTING is still rather a scratch 
affair, not owing to any very serious 
shortage of any essential, either guns, 
cartridges or beaters, but largely 
owing to transport restriction. No 

one yet quite knows how their petrol allow- 
ances are going to meet their needs, and 
a journey which uses a gallon or so of the 
precious essence needs very careful con- 
sideration. Some shooting is being done, 
but where, on a normal peace-time Saturday, 
the country resounded to the intermittent 
musketry of sportsmen, it is_ relatively 
silent to-day. ‘The result is a return to 
““rough shooting ’”’ or shooting over dogs. 
Now the spaniel is, if well behaved, an 
ideal dog for this kind of work, as it com- 
bines the virtues of retrieving with those 
of game-finding ; but it is not every spaniel 
who possesses these qualities and some 
discipline. I was one of a party of four 
guns who tried a day on a very hilly and 
wooded Sussex shoot which normally 
requires a full platoon of beaters and stops. 


A WAR-TIME TRIAL SHOOT 


which the shooting tenant could not for 
reasons shoot. A heavy, unreduced stock is 
an almost sure prelude to disease, and the 
conditions have been such that stocks have 
simply had to be reduced. Many moors 
began the season with poor or indifferent 
stocks, and there a relatively blank season 
will do no harm—in fact, it will help the 
repopulation of the area. The trouble on 
a driving moor is that it is a fairly expensive 
item to handle, and a laird left with an 
unlet moor is not too pleased to have to 
find his beaters, and the general standard 
of shooting is, to say the least, on a reduced 
scale. The general course of a season in 
Scotland is reflected in the London poul- 
terers. This year grouse have been few 
and extremely expensive, and it is not a 
subject for surprise or wonder! In wild- 
fowl and venison Scotland is able to make 
a very considerable contribution in food 
materials outside the rationing schemes. 
The humble rabbit and the rather dry 
grey hare are in war-time additional food 





THE 


It has more or less reverted to a rough 
shoot with a part-time keeper, and it was 
an excellent example of what one can 
expect over dogs. I expressed an opinion 
that we should get about one-fifth of the 
average driving bag, and my figures 
were absolutely accurate. A man with a 
team of five spaniels acted as beater-in- 
chief. The dogs were not of the sort which 
obeyed anyone else’s orders, nor were they 
natural retrievers. One special dog ful- 
filled this function in a leisurely manner. 
The main drawback was the attraction of 
rabbit. The dogs would run wild, making 
most heartening music at the flush of a 
scut, but to do this they hunted as a small 
pack on a narrow front. Pheasants are 
quite clever enough to take advantage of 
this, and many broke back or skulked back. 
I came to the conclusion that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to get guns into position 
quite silently and well before the advance 
started, and always on the up-hill side. 
The natural instinct of game is to move 
up-hill, and certain down-hill beats were 
almost unproductive. It is also necessary for 
the guns to be good and very quick shots, 
for the rules of the game involve a good deal 
of snap-shooting in narrow rides. 


THE UNLET MOORS 


In Scotland, moor owners and their 
keepers have been making desperate efforts 
to reduce stock on moors which were not 
let, and even on ground which was let but 


RETURN TO SHOOTING 


OVER DOGS 


supplies of considerable interest and value. 
There is some prejudice against grey hare 
in Scotland, but it is—if the last war is 
any index—a quite popular food south of 
the Border. The animals are plentiful— 
too plentiful—and so, indeed, are deer in 
many areas. A reduction of the numbers 
is easy to accomplish, and a good stalker 
can provide ample hind venison without 
any danger to the well-being of the herd. 
Actually there are too many deer on a 
great many forests, and a reduction would 
benefit not only the ground but the even- 
tual standard of condition of Highland 
deer herds, but any policy which affects 
a large number of estate owners has to be 
a joint policy. It is not always easy to get 
agreement between neighbours or, what is 
even more important, neighbours’ keepers. 
Indeed, masters may agree, but it is quite 
unpredictable whether Donal’ will bear 
with his neighbour Dugal’! However, 
some sort of scheme will in time work 
itself out, if the demand for men does not 
deplete the rather slender available number 
of expert stalkers. 


RABBIT SHOOTS MAN 


For years the rabbit has been merely 
an expense to farmers, an annoyance to 
gardeners, and an excuse for people who 
live upon sorely stretched ‘ humanitarian 
associations.”” Now the rabbit seems to 
be coming back on us. He (or she) figures 
in a very taking tune which, but for its 


inadaptable measure to laden marching 
men, might have become one of our 
secondary anthems along with “ Tipper- 
ary.”’ Widespread war on rabbits is now 
taking place or threatened, and they are 
beginning to figure prominently again in 
war-time menus. But my story is concerned 
with a rabbit who got its own back— 
posthumously it is true. I give it as it 
was told by one of our contemporaries. 
Someone shot a rabbit and threw it down 
beside a loaded gun. The rabbit, though 
dead, continued to kick, and, by some 
monstrous set of circumstances the gun 
was loaded and cocked, and the rabbit 
(de mortuis nil nisi bonum) kicked the trigger. 
That, of course, could happen in a million 
Sundays; but the fellow who shot the 
rabbit had his head in line with the gun, 
and so the rabbit shot him. The chances 
against this particular form of accident 
must be astronomically high, but the vast 
majority of shooting accidents happen with 
hammer guns. A hammerless, with the 
safety catch in the “ on”’ position is rela- 
tively safe, in that a direct pressure on the 
triggers will not discharge the locks ; but 
if a hammerless gun is dropped or jarred 
the safety catch is by no means a certain 
safeguard. Improved and effective safeties 
have been invented, but have never become 
either popular or standardised. 


HOW GUNS ARE STORED 


In the present time of crisis, people 
who had looked forward to shooting are 
called to other duty, and many are sending 
their guns back to storage at their gun- 
maker’s. This is a wise precaution, because 
most of the big gun-makers have specialised 
storage systems with what amounts to a 
maintained system of temperature and air- 
conditioning to prevent excess moisture. 
Guns, on being received, are cleaned, 
coated with preservative, and laid up in 
their cases to await their owners’ return. 
In the general way a good gun-case is 
fairly climate-proof, but there is always 
the risk of it being stored in a damp saddle- 
room or somewhere unsuitable, or (a fairly 
common source of error) guns may have 
been put away on a wet day at the end of 
a shoot and the inside of the case has got 
wet. This means at least blemishes or 
rust spots if the case is not stowed in a 
warm, dry place later. In the old days, 
wooden rods covered with tubular cotton 
wick soaked in Rangoon oil were often 
left in barrels as a precaution. Experience 
showed that the principle was bad, for the 
oil tended to dry out and then the wicks 
took up any moisture which was about, 
and they tended to induce rust rather than 
prevent it. In my experience, Young’s 
Cordite Cleanser and then petroleum jelly 
arms preservative are excellent for shotguns 
as well as rifles for all cases where arms 
have to be put away for a relatively long 
period. Guns so cleaned, then properly 
greased down and wrapped in newspaper, 
can be put away without soiling the baize 
of the case, and will resist all normal climate 
variations. When called into use again a 
wipe over with a rag which has been dipped 
in paraffin, then wrung out, is the quickest 
way to get rid of the surplus petroleum 
preservative. If, as sometimes happens, a 
faint rust mark forms on barrel or action, 
a very little polishing with oil and steel 
wool such as is used for cleaning saucepans 
will usually remove the blemish. For 
trouble inside a barrel only a brass wire 
scratch brush can be safely used. In 
extreme cases such a brush dipped in the 
rifleman’s ‘“‘ Motley Paste” or in one of 
the special B.S.A. cleaning pastes will clear 
the trouble. But once a barrel is pitted 
trouble will recur and there will always be 
a tendency to leading. Unless extremely 
bad, this will not affect the performance of 
the gun to any great extent. H.B.C.P. 
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The above 5 bedroom cedar house, erected on a very steep site on the Northdowns, and completed during the crisis. over- 
looks the Weald of Kent. Specially large windows and a sun balcony offer extensive views reaching from the hills at 
Rye to the ranges at Westerham. Columbian Pine framing with cream painted Hemlock on lower wall, red cedar tiling 


on roof and upper wall create pleasing contrast blending well into surroundings. 


Similar houses can be undertaken 


anywhere in the U.K. on clients’ own site. State requirements when applying for particulars, indicating site locality. 


Ww. C. COLT 


BETHERSDEN, 


SON & CO., LTD. 


NEAR 


(Telephone: Bethersden 216.) 


ASHFORD, KEN T 
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For every class of 
Banking Business 





EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT. Those about to 
make a Will are invited to apply 
for a copy of a booklet explaining 
this section of the Bank’s activities, 
which may be obtained, free of 
charge, through any Branch. 
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71 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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SEEDS AND BULBS 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. Flower and Vegetable 
Seedsmen, 








HISTON, Seeds for present 
CAMBS. sowing. 

R. H. BATH, LTD. 

The Floral Farms, | "ome Grown 
WISBECH. Bulbs. 








TREES AND SHRUBS 


G. BUNYARD 





Fruit Trees, Roses 


& CO., LTD. Shrubs, Iris, 
The Nurseries, Herbaceous Plants 
MAIDSTONE. Seeds & Sundries. 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 

The Nurseries, 

CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, 

KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 























METHUEN 


Now Ready 
JOAN GRANT'S 
NEW NOVEL 
Life as Carola 


The long-awaited successor to Winged Pharaoh 
is another masterpiece. 10s. 6d. 


Prior’s Mead 
PATRICK CHALMERS 


A sporting romance ‘far out of the ruck of 
its kind.... The Foxhunting, Shooting and 
Fishing passages are positively brilliant.’ 

Times Lat. Supp. 7s. 6d. 


Sporting Spectacle 
WILLIAM FAWCETT 


Memories of a well-known figure in the world 
of sport, full of good stories and amusing 
experiences. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Blue Water 


and Green Fields 
Admiral Sir WILLIAM JAMES, K.C.B. 


Graphic stories of the old-time Navy, together 
with the author’s reminiscences of sport with 
rod and gun in strange places. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 























36, Essex Street, W.C.2 
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TAKING THE “PINK” OUT OF POOL 


NE thing that stands out in these 

restricted days of motoring is 

the different way the fluid known 

as pool petrol behaves in different 

types of modern cars. So far as 
I myself am concerned, I have been lucky, 
as the well known 8 h.p. car which I drive, 
chiefly on official business, really seems to 
like the stuff, and quite frankly, as far as 
petrol consumption is concerned, I notice 
no difference at all, as I am still getting 
over forty-five miles to the gallon without 
indulging in any stunts such as coasting 
down hills, and without making any altera- 
tion to the engine at all. 

Some cars that I have been asked to 
try, however, certainly do make a fuss over 
the present fuel. Needless to say, the 
ones that come out worst are generally the 
high-efficiency, high-compression engines. 
These were, of course, designed originally 
to function on the highly refined and 
treated brands of petrol which were on 
the market before we were at war, and they 
certainly do not like pool petrol. One or 
two of them, if they are given more than 
about a quarter of the accelerator pedal, 
proceed with an almost continual clatter, 
and detonation seems to be absolutely 
continuous at all speeds. 

It will be found, I think, that those 
cars that pink very badly on pool petrol 
have also suffered from the point of view 
of consumption. I have neither the time 
nor the scientific means for testing this 
theory under present conditions, but I 
have certainly found that those cars which 
pink the worst have in all cases deteriorated 
from 15 to 25 per cent. in their consumption, 
according to their owners, as compared 
with the time when they were running on 
the old grades of spirit. 

Any faults that were just showing 
themselves previously in the car under the 
old fuel conditions will be magnified under 
the new. A car which, for instance, was 


A 4}-LITRE TWO-DOOR SALOON COUPE BENTLEY OF THE LATEST TYPE, WITH 
ATTRACTIVE COACHWORK BY MESSRS. JAMES YOUNG TO MR. JACK BARCLAY’S 
DESIGN 


slightly difficult to start with normal fuels 
will usually be very much more difficult 
to get going when using pool petrol. Evenin 
this, however, there are marked exceptions, 
as I know of one modern 10 h.p. car which 
was a continual source of complaint to its 
owner when running on the old petrols, 
and which was so hard to start from cold 
that he was thinking of getting rid of it. 
It has now completely mended its ways, 
and starts on the first touch of the starter 
button when running on pool petrol. In 
this case, of course, the carburettor was 
definitely out of tune on the good spirit, 
and the inferior evaporative qualities of 
the new petrol just suited it and cured the 
trouble. 

Retarding the ignition slightly on all 
modern engines generally produces better 
results, but when we come to the really 
high-compression engines this does not 
produce any appreciable effect until a point 
has been reached when the engine is retarded 
so much that all the power has disappeared. 
It should be remembered that in the last 
few years compression ratios have been 
increased tremendously. Some years ago 
a compression ratio of 5 to I was con- 
sidered high, but in modern engines 6} to 1 
is often encountered. ‘The compression 
ratio is the indication of the amount the 
gas is squeezed by the piston when it goes 
up just before the firing stroke. The 
more this gas is compressed or squeezed 
between the top of the piston and the 
cylinder head on the compression stroke 
the more violent and energetic will be the 
explosion when the sparking plug supplies 
the flame. There is, however, a definite 
limit to the pressure which can be reached, 
as with ordinary fuels what is known as 
detonation takes place if this pressure is 
exceeded. In this case the mixture explodes 
violently instead of burning steadily right 
through the stroke, and we hear what is 
known as pinking. A very violent explosion 








takes place right at the top of the piston’s 
travel, which gives it a terrific kick through 
the first part of its travel down the cylinder 
bore, but does not continue to push it 
steadily through the rest of its travel. 
The result is loss of power and efficiency, 
and the well known metallic sound of 
pinking. 

Fuels can be so treated that com- 
pression ratios can be raised to much 
higher levels than with ordinary petrol. 
Alcohol will make it possible to raise the 
compression ratio much higher without 
pinking. Benzol also reduces pinking, and 
then there are such chemicals as tetraethyl 
lead, which make it possible to go still 
higher. 

Most modern cars have a detachable 
cylinder head, and it is really quite easy 
to drop the compression ratio through 
quite a big range without doing very much 
work on the engine. The cylinder head 
should be removed in the same way as for 
decarbonising ; directions for doing this 
will be found in the instruction book. 
Between the cylinder head and the cylinder 
block will be found a flat washer-like piece 
of material which is known as the gasket, 
and is there to make the joint gas and 
water tight. 

A thicker gasket can usually be 
obtained for most makes of car, and if 
not, two gaskets can be fitted, or, if 
necessary, a piece of very thin sheet 
metal can be sandwiched between the two 
gaskets. 

This will have the effect of increasing 
the space between the top of the piston 
and the cylinder head on the compression 
stroke, so that the compression ratio will 
be lowered and the engine will run more 
smoothly and not pink to the same extent, 
though of course if the right spirit were 
being used the power lost would be con- 
siderable. 

In the case of side-valve engines or 
overhead cam-shaft engines 
this alteration will not make 
any difference to the valve 
adjustment, but in overhead- 
valve engines, whose valves 
are operated by push-rods, 
the valves will have to be 
adjusted again. In some 
cases the push-rods will be 
found to be too short, and 
in that case longer ones 
must be obtained. 

Many firms now specialise 
inthe production of specially 
thick gaskets for reducing 
the compression ratio, and 
any reputable dealer should 
be able to advise you on the 
subject. This reduction in 
the compression ratio will 
not harm the engine in any 
way provided the right gas- 
ket is fitted and care is 
taken that the water spaces 
and gas spaces are properly 
sealed. In the event of 
better times returning and 
anti-knock fuels being once 
more obtainable, the old 
gasket can be replaced and 
the engine returned once 
more to its full efficiency. 
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BENTLEY 


Bentley Motors 


(1931) Limited wish to state that, at the request 


of the Government, they have TEMPORARILY ceased to manufacture 


motor car chass 


is. 


This has enabled the whole of their manufacturing resources to 
be devoted to Government work. 


The Company are in a position to supply Bentley cars from stocks 
of cars completed and in process of completion at coachbuilders. 


All enquiries should be addressed to: 


BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LIMITED 


129a Preston Hill, 


Kingsbury, near Harrow, Middlesex. Telephone Arnold 2131 


or 15 Conduit Street, London W1. Telephone Mavfair 6201-6 

















SOLUTION to No. 509 


The clues for this appeared in October 28th issue. 
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ACROSS. farmyard (4) 

1. It’s a job to give the atten- 5. It is wooden and got from 
dant a vessel (11) boats (5) 

g. The flowerthat distilstears(5) 6. Confusion (5) 

10. By casting his bread upon 7. Elkcits. There’s something 
the water the Scot may fishy about this (11) 
create a battlefield (11) 8. Not an appeal for guns (two 

11. The children of the sun (5) words, 7, 4) 

12. It is many a long one to 12. Provides entertainment in 
Moscow (5) turns (two words, 7, 4) 

15. Greek among the garrets (5) 13. Where rates are low in 

17 and 19. Fish that need not Kent ? (11) 
have feared nettlerash (7) 14. Turned from north it still 

18. Itisdowninthe Highlands (4) has its point (5) 

19. See 17 15. It might have led to a rotten 

21. In godlike vein (5) result (3) 

22. The musical bone (5) 16 and 20. Well placed for writ- 

23. Norway in Norway turned ing (8) 
black (5) 24. Not shy of sherry (3) 

26 and 27. What feet have done 25. Hymnto God recomposed (3) 
to the lair (7) 28 and 29. It may get an audi- 

28. Move ina black-out, perhaps ence, but its case is not an 
(5) upright one (two words, 

30. Marlborough and Welling- 


ton, for instance (5) 31. 
33. Our saint is first in the river 32. 
(5) 
35. “Tosend again” (anagr.) (11) 34. 


36. It may have a stop-press or 
stops to press (5) 





“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 510 


A prize of books to the value of 3 guineas, drawn from those published by Country 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ Crossword No. 510, COUNTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, Nov. 9th, 1939. 


The winner of Crossword No. 508 is 
A. W. Waterhouse, Esq., 46, Sedlescombe Road South, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


37. How to put 36 out of “COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 510 


order ? (11). 





DOWN. 

2 and 3. They have fur- 
thered commerce in 
dealing it a blow 
(two words, 5, 5) 

4. Not an accident in the 














5, 5) 
South Africa (5) 
Vessels that a Cockney might 
take for cutters (5) Name 
Kind of career Mr. Lloyd 
George initially set about 


on (4). Address 
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THE MOST FLATTERING 
FABRIC 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


HAT,” said a well known 

West End dressmaker to me 

the other day, “is the most 

flattering fabric any woman 
can wear!” I looked, and agreed, 
for the fabric in question was black 
velvet, and if any one material is 
to bear away the palm in that respect 
it must be this one. The very fair 
are lovely in it, but so are the dark ; 
it warms a cold beauty and glows with 
a glowing one; Sweet Seventeen can 
look exquisite in it, while Seventy can 
find nothing so becoming, and for all 
the ages in between it is as generally 
ideal. Luckily, with its 
restrictions on heating, has made velvet 
quite one of the favourite materials for 
house-dresses of every description, 
whether for the afternoon or for 
cocktail hour, or the evening, with short 
skirt or long, with or without a low 
corsage. At Mme. Barri’s, 35, Gros- 
venor Street, the other day, I found 
black velvet being used for evening 
dresses of real distinction with the 
additional recommendations of long 
wear and warmth, for one must needs 
make oneself be practical nowadays. 
One dress, of which I am showing a 
photograph, has a low décolletage in 


war-time, 


VENING 
slippers in 
gold and silver 
kid. (Marshall 
and Snelgrove.) 
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Bes 


Dorothy Wilding 7 , , 
en ee N uncommon evening gown in 
black velvet sprinkled with 


crystal beads, from Barri. 


front, of very attractive and uncommon cut, and at the back a not very low V, 
and long slec ves with slightly exaggerated shoulders. The whole of the bodice 
and sleeves and the belt is sprinkled with crystal beads that have almost 


the effect of steel. The skirt, particularly cleverly shaped, would flatter 
any wearer’s figure, and there is an almost medizval air of dignity about 
this dress that is quite out of the ordinary. ‘The second dress, very prettily 
fashioned with a sash of the velvet crossing over in front, has a high neck- 
line and long sleeves and is brought into prominence by its diamanté 
trimming, which, with a detail almost like fern leaves, describes two great 
question-marks on the sleeves and makes two lines meeting at a point 
along the base of the throat. This is a dress that on a cold winter 
evening would combine comfort and elegance in a very marked degree, 
and it could be said of both of these models that the looks of quite 
young wearers or of older ones would be equally well served by them. 
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Beauty 


secret of a youthful skin. 


the Beauty wisdom of the 
modern woman lies in a 


flawless, satin-smooth skin. 

There is only one scientific way to 
retain a beautiful skin and com- 
plexion—by using only the most 
scientific preparations. All VIVA- 
TONE RADIO-ACTIVE BEAUTY 
PREPARATIONS are specially com- 
pounded to meet individual needs. 
All contain the beauty-giving radio- 
active properties. All fulfil the needs 
of the modern woman. 


BLACKHEAD and OPEN 
PORE CREAM 


Summer sun, the dust and grime of 
cities—all encourage an_ unsightly 
open-pored skin. Wash each night 
with Vivatone Blackhead and Open 
Pore Cream, which penetrates into 
the skin, cleaning it of all impurities. 
Large jars, 2/6, 3/6. 


ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM 


Lines and wrinkles are the tell-tale 
signs of maturity. Immediately they 
appear, begin to nourish the skin 
with Vivatone Anti-Wrinkle Cream. 
Even deep lines and wrinkles will 
gradually disappear. A unique 
preparation, 2/6, 4/6. 


FREE ' | wt 
Counsellor is at your disposal. 


Write to-day for booklet RADIANT BEAUTY 
and for Diagnosis Chart. 


VIVATONE 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


can be obtained from Boots (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories : 

ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.) LTD. 
IMPERIAL WORKS, RYLANDRD.,N.W.5 


The personal advice of our Beauty 




















POPPY DAY 
WAR TIME 


For 18 years British people have 
given freely to Lord Haig’s Poppy 
Day Appeal. Their generosity has 
built up the World’s finest bene- 
ficent organisation for men who 
have served their Country in War. 


With the tragedy of War again forced 
on us, OUR NEEDS ARE GREATER. 


The men now serving, and those who 
will be serving in the anxious days 
ahead, are to share with their fathers 
of 1914/18 the benefits of all British 
Legion schemes of assistance. 
POPPY DAY is of even greater 
importance in War time. It is un- 
questionably the finest medium 
through which you can help those 
who serve the Empire. 


DONATIONS AND POPPY 
SELLERS 


These are our urgent needs. Please 
send gifts and offers of help to your 
local Poppy Day Committee or to 


HAIG’S FUND, CARDIGAN 
HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


TWO GENERATIONS 
NEED YOUR HELP 


PLEASE BE 
VERY GENEROUS 








COZY STOVES 


burn day and night on 
ordinary hard kitchen coal 


When other sources of 
Heating are restricted or 
cut off altogether your 
COZY STOVE will 
keep you warm and 
comfortable. 


SAFE 


The installation of a COZY STOVE is a safe- 
guard because the fireplace opening is sealed, and 





the constant rise of hot combustion air prevents 
gases descending through the chimney. 


EFFICIENT 
COZY STOVES have 
L.C.C. Estates. They were reported to give twice as 
much heat with half the coal compared with an 
Installing a COZY STOVE means using 
your coal to the greatest advantage. 


ECONOMICAL 


If you are rationed your coal supply will last 


STOVE. 


been tested on one of the 


open fire. 


three times as long with a COZY § 









Saves Scuttle 
after Scuttle 


See them at your local Ironmongers or write 
for catalogue to :— 








THE COZY STOVE, CO., LTD., 43 BERNERS STREET, W.1 











~ 
EMERGENCY 
SUPPLIES 


AND WATER DISPOSAL 
SCHEMES 


Well-work and Pumping Machinery 
for Cottage, Estate or Village 


DUKE & OCKENDEN L™ 


VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I. Phone: ABBEY 6338 




















on, FERRY WHARF, LITTLEHAMPTON. Phone: LITTLEHAMPTON 6 J 
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DARK 


CLOTHES FOR 
MATERNITY 





A very chic and simple 
frock in parma violet 
thin lainage ; it has sash 
and shaggy flower in dual 
tone chiffons in cyclamen 


9} Gns. 


shades. 


Kindly write for Catalogue. 


49.GROSVENOR STREET 
B.New BondStreet. LONDON WL. 





Vor. LXXXVI. 
No. 2233. 











THE NEW 
WAR WEEKLY 


A BRILLIANT RECORD OF 
THE CONFLICT BY LAND, 
SEA and AIR 


BIG SECTION OF LATEST WAR PICTURES 


3? 
WEEKLY 





ORD OF THE WAR BY FAMOUS 
WONDERFUL PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AND MAPS 





ad HE WAR WEEKLY” is the most important 

publication since the outbreak of hostilities. 
Different from anything you have seen before and better, 
carefully planned and conceived, it provides each week 
a dramatic record in picture and narrative of the progress 
of the conflict on all fronts. 
World-famous authorities including Sir Hubert Gough, G.C.B., Rt- 
Hon. A. Duff-Cooper, M.P. Madame Tabouis, Major General A. C. 
Temperley, C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.O., A.G. Macdonell, Lord Strabolgi, 
etc., contribute to its pages. Skilled artists supply diagrams and maps, 
and large reconstructed pictures which illustrate graphically what is 
really happening; while a big supplement of striking photographs 
from the Western Front and Neutral sources is printed by the lifelike 
photogravure process. 

a +2 e 


The War Ministers on this new war weekly : 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“I wish your weekly every success in its important work.” 
MR. L. HORE-BELISHA 


‘** Nothing is more important in war than to keep the nation and the 

Empire fully cognizant of the progress of our arms, of the conditions 

under which our men are fighting. I welcome the appearance of your 
new periodical, and wish it all success.” 


SIR KINGSLEY WOOD a 


** I welcome the opportunity of extending to you my good wishes for 

the success of your publication. A periodical which enables the public 

to make a serious study of the activities of our Forces will play a 
valuable part in the struggle before us.” 


D EVERY 
e FRIDAY 


Ask your Newsagent to 
deliver it regularly 





George Newnes Ltd. 
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TO READERS OF 





COUNTRY 
LIFE 


It may now be impossible to obtain your 
weekly copy of Country Life without placing 
a regular order with your newsagent, owing 
to War-time restriction of paper supplies. 
If you have not done this already, you will 
be helping the Publisher and retailer by 
filling in and dispatching the accompanying 
form which will ensure regular delivery of 
the paper. 





ORDER FORM 


Oe eae srt coateat aera 
(Name of Newsagent or Bookstall) 
Address 


commencing with the next issue published :— 


COUNTRY LIFE 


1/- EVERY FRIDAY 
Signature... 
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Or the paper can be ordered direct from the Publisher, 


2-10 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


(including postage) 


Inland 63/- Canada 60/- 


Foreign 71/- 
“Country Life” holds the special permit which ts 
now necessary for the dispatch of copies to neutral 
countries. Copies posted by private individuals cannot 
be accepted. This applies to the following places : 


Italy, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Denmarr, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Sweden, Japan, 
China, Norway, Russia, Baltic States, Spain, 
Bulgaria, Siam, Poland, Roumania, Turkey, 
Greece and Portugal. 


If you have friends in any of these countries to whom 
vou would like to send the paper, the Publisher will be 
pleased to carry out your wishes on hearing from you, 


Copies can still be dispatched without permit to the 
Dominions, Colonies, France, U.S.A., South America 
and serving forces. 





COUNTRY LIFE OFFERS POSTAGE FREE 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR ANY PERIOD TO 

ALL OFFICERS AND MEN SERVING WITH 
THE NAVY, ARMY, AND AIR FORCE. 


RATES 
1 Year 54/- 6 Months 27/- 3 Months 13/6 
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